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A  MUSIC  PROGRAM  FOR 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


R.  PAUL  THOMPSON 


INTRODUCTION 

The  material  for  the  music  program 
as  herein  offered  was  developed  largely 
through  the  stimulus  of  a  braille  music 
workshop  directed  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Henderson,  at  the  San  Francisco  State 
College  during  the  1955  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  Its  suggestions  have  met  with  trial 
and  revision  and  subsequent  trial  and 
more  revision  and  lend  the  observation 
that  much  more  might,  with  profit,  be 
done  in  the  same  worthwhile  field  of 
investigation. 

The  presentation  of  the  program  is 
organized  as  follows: 

I  Whole-Child  Music  Expierience 
II  Music  Experience  Areas 

III  The  Instrumental  Plan— Teaching 

Music  Reading  Through  Play¬ 
ing 

IV  The  Vocal  Plan— Teaching  Music 

Reading  Through  Singing 

In  the  beginning  section,  there  is  an 
attempt  to  show  desirable  attitudes  for 
both  teacher  and  students  and  to  give 
a  general  over-all  view  of  the  program’s 
aims  and  objectives.  More  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  and  projects  for  each  gjrade 
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level  are  then  discussed  in  the  next 
section,  “Music  Ex|)erience  Areas." 
This  material  ’is  intended  to  serv'e  only 
as  a  guide  to  desirable  features  in  the 
school’s  general  music  program,  leav¬ 
ing  to  the  teacher’s  individuality  the 
planning  of  “units  of  study”  or  daily 
plans. 

To  indicate  how  the  instrumental 
phase  of  the  program  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  directed,  section  three  is 
next  presented.  It  is  intended  that  the 
instrumental  plan  lie  in  operation  at 
the  same  time  as  the  “general  music 
program.” 

The  final  section,  “The  V’ocal  Plan,” 
is  added  to  give  sjjecilic  procedures  in 
how  music  reading  through  singing  can 
l)e  successfully  taught.  This  plan  is  to 
lie  used  in  conjunction  with  the  “gen¬ 
eral  music  program”  beginning  with 
and  beyond  the  third  grade  level,  as 
is  later  indicated.  Following  this  mate¬ 
rial,  there  is  included  a  listing  of  the 
songs  selected  for  the  vocal  plan  to 
help  in  teaching  music  reading. 

It  is  the  sincere  hojie  of  the  author 
that  the  material  herein  contained  may 
lie  of  some  assistance  in  establishing 
and  improving  the  music  program  for 
visually  handicapped  children.  To  this 
purpmse,  then,  this  program  is  hereby 
dedicated. 
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I  WHOLE-CHILD  MUSIC  EXPERIENCE 
Attitudes 

I'he  ideal  to  which  we  should  aspire 
ill  providing  musical  experience  for 
the  visually  handicapj>ed  child,  as  for 
all  children,  is  that  each  child  gains  an 
unrestricted  love  or  at  least  a  tolerating 
(uriosity  alwtut  music.  It  should  be  our 
aim  as  teachers  to  help  the  child  achieve 
such  an  attitude.  It  sliould  be  our  aim 
to  develop  a  genuine  love  of  music  our¬ 
selves— by  hearing,  playing  or  otherwise 
experiencing  worth-while  music— but  at 
the  same  time  to  admit  within  ourselves 
that  we  love  much  of  the  music  which 
the  cliild  at  our  side  loves  and  to  grow 
musically  with  him.  Let  us  remember 
that  basically  music  is  fun,  and  try  to 
let  the  child  remember  it  as  a  pleasant 
experience. 

Music  should  arise  out  of  a  child’s 
need  and  desire.  He  should  find  in  it 
a  friend  who  will  sing,  play,  and  dance 
with  him:  he  should  find  in  it  a  chum 
to  whis|>er  secrets  to  and  to  hear  stories 
from,  to  laugh  and  talk  with,  to  sleep 
and  dream  with.  Why!  The  two  of  them 
—lie  and  music— they  sliould  be  able  to 
coiupier  the  world! 

Areas  of  Musical  Activities 

riie  following  five-point  program  of 
music  instruction  seems  most  applic¬ 
able  to  visually  handicapped  children, 
making  a  few  adaptations  here  and 
there  and  atlding  some  jxiints  for  stress, 
riius  wc  have:  .S/Mging— ‘Ixitli  rote  work 
mid  note  reading  to  lie  introduced 
at  an  appropriate  grade-age  level: 

fundamental  and  gross  move¬ 
ments  develojiiiig  into  free  and  dra¬ 
matic  activities:  Creal ii>ity—\)ol\\  in  the 
area  of  art,  speech  and  music  molding 
with  dance  and  movement:  Listening 
—for  delight,  for  surprise,  for  repose, 
and  yes,  even  for  learning:  and  Instru¬ 
mental— with  introduction  of  melody 
instruments  earlv  in  the  educable 


child’s  life  and  the  gradual  encom¬ 
passing  of  harmony  instruments  as  band 
and  orchestral  instruments.  These  ex¬ 
periences  more  advisably  should  take 
place  throughout  the  day  lor  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades,  and  within  the  class  work  of 
other  older  grades.  Where  various  fac¬ 
tors  make  it  advisable  to  have  older 
students  leave  the  room  for  the  music 
period  and  have  special  ex|x.*riences  in 
the  “music  room”,  this  instruction  can 
lie  made  most  functional  and  enjoyable. 
The  principal  objective  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  the  music  learning  should  be 
well-rounded,  broatl  and  meaningful 
and  enjoyable  throughout  for  the 
students. 

Singing:  Rote  learning  of  many  types 
of  songs  should  characterize  the  work 
in  the  earlier  grades.  These  songs 
should  include  folk  music,  action 
songs,  song  games,  story  songs,  and 
some  just  for  fun.  Some  “atlult”  songs 
may  also  meet  with  much  approval 
among  the  little  folks.  Beginning  with 
the  third  and  fourth  sch(x>l  years, 
braille  music  reading  can  Ite  introduced 
if  the  students  seem  sufficiently  well 
grounded  in  the  use  of  literary  braille. 
.At  all  levels  of  learning,  however,  the 
use  of  rote  learning  need  not  Ite 
frowned  upon  as  an  effective  means  ol 
learning,  and  might  well  be  incorjx)- 
rated  into  the  instruction  plan. 

Rhythm:  Most  blind  children  may 
become  almost  limitless  in  imaginative 
resjxtnse  to  music.  For  such  desirable 
responses  to  l)e  developed  much  ojjpor- 
tunity  should  l)e  provided  for  lettiug 
them  learn  basic  rhythms  of  walking, 
running  and  skipping,  etc.  These  re|>- 
resentative  motions  can  then  grow  into 
large  Ixxly  movements.  Rhythmic  speak¬ 
ing  will  contribute  interest  and  devel¬ 
opment  as  well,  as  will  also  the  use  of 
instruments. 

Creativity:  While  the  elements  of 
music  study  should  not  Ije  separated 
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appreciation  comes  through  many  wa\s 
—singing,  playing  instruments,  rhyth¬ 
mic  res|K>nse,  creating  music  and  direct¬ 
ed  listening.  VVe  can  make  use  of  church 
programs,  radio  and  I'V  music,  recitals, 
hxal  concerts,  school  musicals,  student 
participation,  and  guest  jjerformances 
at  school.  Even  with  “directed  listen¬ 
ing”  the  field  is  wide— learnings  can  he 
diredetl  to  recognition  of  instruments, 
study  of  com(X)sers  and  nationalities, 
mehxlic  themes,  musical  construction, 
moods  and  suggestions. 

Instrinnenlal:  Rhythm  instruments 
should  l)e  freely  used  in  early  years  of 
instruction;  melody  instruments  might 
well  lx;  intnxluced  as  tinte,  progress  and 
interest  continue.  C^ertainly  a  xylo¬ 
phone,  and  a  set  of  mehxly  hells  or 
resonator  hells  should  Ire  a  part  of  the 
etpiipment  in  the  kindergarten.  Even 
a  piano  is  important  to  have  in  the 
classroom,  especially  if  children  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  ex|x;riment  judiciously  with 
it  and  find  that  it  is  a  real  companion 
to  them.  Let’s  make  many  kinds  of 
instruments  wdth  the  children.  They 
will  prohahly  thrill  at  the  dull  thud 
emitted  from  their  very  own  drum, 
rhe  construction  of  a  moiwxrhord  will 
prove  valuable  since  the  instrument 
offers  much  interest  as  an  intnxluction 
to  the  science  of  music. 

II  MUSIC  EXPERIENCE  AREAS 

Kinui-.rgari  kn  and  First  Gradk 


into  “areas”  with  sharply  defined 
boundaries,  we  can  speak  of  creativity 
as  the  need  for  children  to  express 
themselves  outwardly  for  what  we  hope 
they  have  felt  inwardly.  Art  and  craft 
work  in  clay,  sand,  blocks,  heads,  sticks 
and  variously  shajied  objects  can  all 
lx;  used  by  tlie  students  to  show  their 
impressions  of  music.  Ex|>erience  in 
(omposing  music  should  also  be  offered 
and  can  prove  most  instructive.  The 
following  steps  might  be  utilized  in 
t  reating  a  song  with  a  class:  (1)  Write 
verse  or  text,  the  class  contributing  va¬ 
rious  ideas  until  the  group  decides  upon 
the  one  to  use.  (2)  .S|)eak  words  selected 
in  unison,  adopting  the  rhythm  w'hich 
sounds  l)est  for  them.  This  involves  also 
finding  the  actented  words.  (.S)  Now 
place  a  measure  bar  in  front  of  the 
principally  accented  words.  (1)  Origi¬ 
nate  a  melody  for  the  first  line  of  words, 
using  a  piano,  song  Itells,  xylophone, 
\()ice  or  tonette.  Then  pioceed  to  the 
end  of  the  song  in  like  manner.  (.")) 
Now  the  song  should  lie  written  down, 
with  each  student  having  a  copy  at  least 
by  the  next  day.  (6)  Harmonizing  can 
next  be  done  with  the  use  of  the  auto¬ 
harp,  piano,  banjo  or  ukulin,  ukulele, 
or  guitar.  (7)  The  expression  marks 
should  now  be  added  to  complete  the 
song.  The  class  can  in  this  way  produce, 
with  a  minimum  of  teacher  “helpful¬ 
ness,”  something  of  which  they  might 
well  be  proud. 

Listening:  Advantage  should  Ire  tak¬ 
en  of  many  daily  situations  w'hen  music 
might  lie  introduced  for  appreciation 
pur|x>ses.  Some  music  might  be  used 
just  liecause  it  sounds  like  sleeping, 
talking,  thinking,  or  doing  a  number 
of  things,  rhere  should  be  enough 
opportunity  for  the  child  to  hear  gtxxl 
music  that  he  will  have  a  fair  chance 
t(i  develop  a  liking  for  it;  after  all,  we 
can’t  expect  that  many  children  come 
from  homes  where  Bach  chorales  are 
sung  each  night  befcire  retiring.  Music 


Music  should  l>e  integrated  into  the 
sclicx)!  day  for  students  of  this  grade 
level.  The  children  need  to  find  free 
rhythmic  expression  in  many  ways  and 
in  response  to  all  types  of  stimuli  about 
them.  Blind  children  do  not  differ  from 
“normal”  children  in  their  need  for  an 
abundance  of  free  exjreriences;  they 
might  too  often  miss  out  when 
the  programs  are  made  into  a  music 
pericxl,  instead  of  a  musical  day. 

Imitative  Calls:  Early  in  their  school 
experiences  students  can  Ite  taught  to 
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imitate  simple  sentence  songs  of  the 
teacher.  These  songs  can  be  used  as  a 
Ijeginning  in  pitch  recognition  and  ear 
training.  As  an  example,  the  teacher 
might  ask  “How  are  you  this  nice  school 
day?’’  singing  the  words  to  the  tune— 
“do,  re,  mi,  fa,  so,  so,  so,’’  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  answering,  “We  are  line  this  nice 
school  day,’’  singing  to  the  tune,  “so,  fa, 
mi,  re,  do,  do,  do.” 

Sinking:  There  should  be  much  sing¬ 
ing  of  rote  songs  by  the  children.  These 
songs  could  be  about  almost  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  suggestions  for  them  often 
coming  from  the  children.  The  class 
will  also  enjoy  composing  and  singing 
its  own  songs. 

Instrumental:  .Many  types  of  melody 
and  rhythm  instruments  should  be 
used:  melody  liells,  xylophones,  auto- 
harp  and  piano,  together  with  a  great 
variety  of  drums,  and  other  percussion 
instruments,  many  of  which  the  class 
assists  in  constructing.  Pots,  pans,  ham¬ 
mers,  wooden  spoons,  bottles,  drinking 
glasses,  drinking  straws,  and  (ombs 
have  their  places  too,  as  the  students 
are  encouraged  to  create  some  of  their 
own  “orchestral  accompaniments.” 

Rhythmic  Activity:  Children  need  a 
great  deal  of  free  rhythmic  activity.  It 
will  be  found  that  suiting  music  to  ac¬ 
tivities  that  the  children  generate  them¬ 
selves  will  often  prove  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  teacher  can  Ijegin  with  these 
student  resjx)nses  and  continue  into 
other  movements  as  seen  on  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  suitable.  Blind  children 
especially  need  an  abundance  of  unin¬ 
hibited  movement  while  standing,  sit¬ 
ting,  and  lying  on  the  floor.  From  the 
fundamental  rhythms  of  hopping,  skip¬ 
ping,  running  and  jumping,  the  child 
might  Ije  tempted  into  imitating  the 
acts  of  animals  with  which  he  has 
l)ecome  acvpiainted.  The  teacher  should 
make  sure  that  the  children  have  really- 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
animals  to  lx;  imitated— the  white  rat. 


the  rabbit,  dog,  cat,  jx>ny,  earthworm, 
butterfly  and  bird.  Learning  about 
these  animals  necessitates  the  child’s 
“seeing”  them  in  action— actually  hav¬ 
ing  them  in  their  hands.  .\  large  se- 
c|ueiue  of  events  might  well  be  the 
“raising  of  the  flag”  action  (surely  the 
children  could  also  be  given  the  real- 
life  experience  of  hoisting  the  school 
flag  sometimes),  rowing  a  boat,  climb¬ 
ing  a  ladder,  etc.  With  the  progress  of 
time,  the  child  in  the  first  grade  might 
do  animal  antics,  gym  stunts,  or  circus 
“parades”  with  costumes  to  add  interest 
and  excitement. 

Piano  Learnings:  Through  much  free 
exploration  and  experimentation,  the 
child  should  learn  a  number  of  things 
alx>ut  a  piano,  that  there  are  groups  of 
keys— low  ones  and  raised  ones;  and 
that  the  piano  has  legs,  casters,  strings, 
hammers,  pedals  and  other  fascinating 
gadgets,  .\iong  with  these  findings  the 
(hild  may  also  teach  himself  some¬ 
thing  about  intervals  and  rhythmic 
patterns;  pitch— high,  low,  middle;  mel¬ 
odies  that  can  be  easily  made;  and  new 
sound  effects  from  playing  groups  of 
notes  on  different  places. 

Drum  Learnings:  From  making  and 
playing  drums,  much  of  value  can  be 
learned  by  the  child:  drums  sound  dif¬ 
ferently  when  played  in  different  places 
on  the  head;  weather  changes  the  sound 
of  them;  the  vibrations  can  tie  felt; 
different  drams  have  different  sounds; 
drums  can  be  played  loud,  soft,  fast, 
slow  and  drums  can  l)e  used  to  send 
messages.  The  drum  offers  much  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  child. 

Songs  for  Children:  Children  want  to 
sing  manv  kinds  of  songs— patriotic, 
humorous,  and  seasonal.  They  like 
lullabies,  folk  songs,  carols,  and  sing¬ 
ing  games  and  dances.  The  songs  need 
to  l)e  selected  with  some  care,  however, 
so  that  they  are  good  both  musically  and 
verbally.  Actions  suggested  in  them 
should  be  fitted  to  the  age  of  the  chil- 
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dren.  The  pitch  for  these  songs  should 
not  be  too  high— preferably  from  mid¬ 
dle  C  to  the  C  or  D  an  octave  above. 

"Concerts":  Informal  one-half  hour 
“concerts”  will  do  much  to  help  to¬ 
wards  music  learning.  Parents  and 
friends  might  be  invited  to  appear  in 
the  classroom  for  a  musical  perform¬ 
ance.  Letting  the  children  hear  and 
play  many  types  of  instrument  will  do 
much  to  broaden  their  concepts.  The 
performers  might  be  requested  to  play 
worth-while  music— not  to  worry  about 
playing  “down”  to  their  small-sized 
listeners.  There  should  be  chances  for 
the  boys  and  girls  to  hear,  feel  and 
play  accordions,  harps,  bass  viols, 
gongs,  as  well  as  the  more  usual  band 
and  orchestra  instruments. 

Second  Grade 

Activities  of  the  second  grade  for 
blind  children  should  develop  naturally 
upon  the  background  as  previously  sug¬ 
gested  for  younger  children.  At  this 
grade  level,  the  music  period  should 
still  be  a  part  of  the  total  program,  with 
songs  and  rhythmic  actions  to  suit  all 
occasions  and  situations.  Basic  rhythmic 
movements  might  be  enlarged  and 
changed  as  to  speed  of  walking,  run¬ 
ning,  skipping,  etc.  Listening  exper¬ 
iences  might  be  increased;  the  children 
need  to  have  a  record  player  and  rec¬ 
ords  which  they  themselves  can  operate 
and  thus  do  much  of  their  own  teach¬ 
ing.  Dramatizations  such  as  the  story 
of  “The  Old  Woman  and  the  Pig,” 
“Gingerbread  Man,”  and  others  seem 
suitable. 

Singing:  The  singing  on  this  level 
could  well  be  limited  still  to  rote  work, 
with  the  teacher  often  singing  only 
lightly  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  while 
the  children  carry  on  in  their  own  way. 
Soft  accompaniment  played  by  the 
teacher  or  the  students  will  enhance 
many  songs,  though  often  the  songs 
will  sound  best  without  instruments. 


Let  the  boys  and  girls  occasionally  have 
a  chance  to  give  the  pitch  of  a  song. 
Models,  pictures,  constructions  with 
blocks,  sand  play,  and  other  ideas  at 
the  disposal  of  the  teacher  should  be 
used  to  make  the  songs  more  meaning¬ 
ful.  Let  the  children  use  much  of  their 
own  creativity  to  express  the  music  as 
they  learn  it. 

Rhythm  Band:  While  no  formal 
“rhythm  band”  is  to  be  suggested,  the 
children  might  learn  much  from  a 
rather  informal  playing  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  accompaniment  of  music. 
Children  should  be  familiar  with  many 
kinds  of  instruments  and  have  chances 
to  play  many  of  them.  Let  them  sug¬ 
gest  accompaniments  which  the  group 
might  use. 

Third  Grade 

Musical  experiences  for  the  third 
grade  progress  from  the  foundation  pre¬ 
ceding  it  and  continue  with  many  of 
the  same  activities  in  slightly  modified 
■forms. 

Singing:  The  use  of  braille  and  large 
print  music  books  should  now  begin; 
at  first  the  songs  are  learned  by  rote, 
and  some  of  them  played  on  tonettes 
or  other  melody  instruments.  The  use 
of  Group  I  songs  (on  last  pages  of 
article)  is  now  p>ossible  by  first  rote¬ 
learning  the  songs  and  then  suggesting 
to  the  students  “Let  us  now  see  how 
the  songs  are  written.”  This  activity  is 
not  designed  to  teach  music  reading  at 
this  time,  but  to  let  the  children  see 
that  music  is  in  all  appearances  quite 
harmless  and  needn’t  cause  any  great 
alarm.  After  some  songs  have  been  well 
learned,  the  class  might  then  learn  a 
few  by  use  of  syllables— taught  only  as 
a  game.  No  pressure  need  be  exerted 
at  this  point  to  teach  syllables,  except 
as  they  appear  to  come  easily  for  the 
children  and  can  continue  to  appear 
fun.  As  the  year  progresses,  it  would  be 
well  to  learn  the  scale  up  and  down 
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l)y  the  syllables,  and  to  have  some 
simple  songs  made  up  by  the  class 
using  syllables.  Guessing  games  might 
be  tried,  such  as  having  the  teacher 
sing  “do”  and  then  another  pitch  such 
as  “so”  and  having  the  children  match 
the  new  pitch  and  then  guess  its  name. 

Songs  which  are  not  included  in 
Ciroup  I  should  be  drawn  upon  heav¬ 
ily  for  rote  learning.  Occasional  refer¬ 
ence  might  l)e  macle  to  syllables  as  a 
means  of  vocal  “measurement.”  Much 
use  should  also  lie  made  of  fun  sing¬ 
ing-adding  descants,  introductions,  in¬ 
terludes,  codas,  chords,  sustained  tones, 
mehxlic  patterns,  ground  basses,  tet- 
rachord  patterns,  and  many  other  such 
ways  of  augmenting  the  interest  which 
songs  in  unison  give. 

Singing  experiences  will  be  of  addi¬ 
tional  worth  when  they  are  integrated 
with  the  daily  studies  of  the  children. 
The  study  of  countries,  states,  people, 
and  numerous  other  subjects  correlate 
well  with  music.  Much  use  of  seasonal 
music  is  to  be  encouraged.  Through  the 
many  exjieriences  in  music,  the  teacher 
can  better  tell  when  a  j>oint  of  music 
reading  readiness  is  arriving  and  can 
plan  ahead  more  wisely. 

Instrumental-.  At  this  grade  level,  the 
use  of  many  types  of  chording  instru¬ 
ments  is  to  be  encouraged.  I'he  auto¬ 
harp,  piano,  banjo,  ukulele  all  have  a 
prominent  part  to  play— or  rather  to  be 
played  by  the  children.  Tonettes  are 
suitable  instruments  to  be  intnxluced 
at  this  time.  Through  the  use  of  music 
reading  for  tonettes,  note  names  as  they 
appear  in  braille  and  print  can  be 
learned  and  simple  rhythms  such  as 
those  which  use  half-notes,  quarters, 
and  possibly  eighths  can  be  introduced. 
For  teaching  rhythms  try  a  recording 
such  as  “Where  is  Red  Fox,”  and  then 
make  application  of  rhythms  in  that 
story.  “Flash  cards”  in  braille  and  print 
will  help  when  used  as  games;  ask: 
“Which  rhythm  says  ‘Where  is  Red 


Fox’?”  'Fhe  children  locate  on  their 
card  the  rhythm  which  responds  to 
those  spoken  words.  Also,  the  children 
might  jK)int  to  one  of  the  rhythms  on 
their  cards  and  clap  it  out  for  each 
other.  An  “orchestra  of  primitive  man” 
might  prove  an  interesting  project. 
Each  jjlayer  might  make  up  a  “message” 
on  his  rhythm  instrument  and  then  re¬ 
lay  it  on  to  another  one. 

Rhythmic  Dramatizations:  Children 
at  this  age  need  much  free  movement 
and  many  dramatizations.  Such  songs  as 
sea  chanties,  ballads,  folk  songs,  singing 
games  and  dances,  folk  dances  with 
singing  directions,  and  all  types  of 
action  songs  are  appropriate  here.  Use 
such  features  as  the  sailor’s  hornpi[>e, 
rublrer  legs,  story  enactment  and  pure 
fanciful  ideas  to  interpret  the  music 
being  sung. 

Listening:  Included  in  the  listening 
features  at  this  stage  should  lie  an  in¬ 
formal  “ear  training”;  let  the  students 
try  their  luck  at  identifying  minor  and 
iTiajor  chords  and  scales  when  they  are 
played.  Through  the  singing  of  rote 
songs  and  through  listening  to  music 
played,  much  can  be  learned  about 
music;  the  meaning  of  tempo,  mood, 
phrases,  dynamics,  melodies,  scale 
sounds  and  skips,  cadences,  measures, 
beats,  counts,  names  of  notes  and  dif¬ 
ferences  in  pitch. 

Fourth  Grade 

The  use  of  Group  I  songs  is  employed 
here,  with  the  intent  to  learn  music 
notation  by  singing,  working  from  the 
background  in  singing  and  instru¬ 
mental  playing  of  particularly  the  third 
grade.  (The  sequence  of  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  this  teaching  will  follow.)  At 
this  age,  the  students  will  be  ready  to 
do  much  unison  singing  by  note,  and 
much  more  difficult  music  by  rote  in¬ 
cluding  rounds  and  the  easier  two-part 
pieces.  Fun  songs  such  as  “There’s  a 
Hole  in  My  Bucket”  will  be  most  wel- 
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conic.  I  here  should  be  much  use  of 
Harmony  instruments  by  the  students, 
as  well  as  considerable  playing  of  to¬ 
ilettes  by  note  and  rote  and  use  of  other 
melody  instruments.  Play  and  sing  the 
songs,  first  by  rote  using  neutral  sounds 
and  then  the  words;  next  use  the 
syllables  as  a  “measurement  of  accu¬ 
racy.”  Some  songs  can  lie  first  learned 
by  syllables  if  students  are  sufficiently 
prepared  for  this  exjierience. 

\'ocal  chortling  is  gtxKi  now,  but 
might  have  to  lie  introduced  rather 
simply  at  first  with  the  aim  to  use  I,  IV 
and  V  chords  eventually,  and  add  inter¬ 
est  to  simple  songs  by  adding  scale 
patterns,  melody  inventions,  sustained 
fifths,  and  original  harmony  parts. 

There  is  still  need  for  rhythmic  activ¬ 
ity  at  this  age— folk  dances  with  sing¬ 
ing  directions,  creative  rhythms,  and 
musical  expression  in  the  art  forms— 
painting  pictures,  making  clay  models, 
giving  interpretations  of  songs  which 
are  played  or  sung.  Ear  training  can 
include  reviews  of  material  learned 
in  the  third  grade  and  continue  to  the 
point  where  various  instruments  can 
l}e  recognized  by  their  sounds.  Music 
listening  broadens  to  include  simple 
recognition  of  marches,  waltzes,  fox 
trots,  minuets,  etc.,  by  their  rhythms. 

Fifth  Grade 

A  general  continuation  along  pre¬ 
viously  initiated  lines  is  suggested  with 
this  age  group  and  continuing  through¬ 
out  the  elementary  levels  of  scIkk)!.  Stu¬ 
dents  by  this  time  will  be  able  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  reading  of  songs  in  Groups  I, 
II  and  possibly  starting  into  Group  III. 
The  five  areas  of  music  experience- 
singing,  instruments,  rhythmic  activi¬ 
ties,  creativity  and  listening  are  further 
explored.  Much  can  be  done  at  this 
age  with  creating  songs  in  keeping  with 
children’s  current  interests.  Two-part 
songs  now  become  more  common— 


mostly  learned  by  rote,  with  rounds 
coming  into  more  and  more  use. 


W’ith  this  age  group,  three  and  four 
part  singing  can  be  enjoyed;  with  older 
students,  the  boys  wdiose  voices  have 
changed  can  add  much  interest  to  the 
choral  efforts.  Numerous  special  groups 
might  be  tried  to  give  additional  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  desiring  students— such  as 
quartets,  trios,  and  duets.  Much  care 
must  be  used  in  selecting  and  using 
music  when  the  changing  voice  is  no¬ 
ticed;  the  boy  will  make  the  change 
more  graciously  if  we  don’t  select  music 
which  requires  him  to  use  his  voice  at 
that  unstable  stage  in  an  unwise  way. 
■Many  boys  at  this  time  have  a  range 
of  only  two  or  three  tones.  These  notes 
should  be  found,  and  appropriate  music 
selected,  or  arranged,  which  will  use 
these  notes  to  the  liest  advantage. 

Ehe  use  of  such  instruments  as  the 
bass  viol  is  worth-while  now— many  of 
the  students  may  be  taught  to  “slap” 
out  interesting  parts  on  it.  Throughout 
the  years  of  musical  exjjeriences,  there 
should  be  much  use  of  rote  instruction, 
with  such  songs  as:  “Finlandia,”  “Loch 
Lomond,”  “The  Band  Plaved  On,” 
“For  He’s  a  Jolly  Gmid  Fellow,”  camp¬ 
fire  songs,  action  songs,  seasonal  and 
community  selections,  and  pieces  run¬ 
ning  the  course  from  “silly  to  sacred.” 
Let  variety  and  appeal  be  keynotes  in 
music  selection  and  further,  as  teach¬ 
ers,  let’s  continually  remind  ourselves 
that  music  for  the  children  must  be 
FUN.  Through  it  all  we  may  find 
music  more  fun  ourselves. 

Ill  THE  INSTRUMENTAL  PLAN- 
TEACHING  MUSIC  READING 
THROUGH  PLAYING 

Blind  students  in  the  third  grade  or 
in  some  cases  the  second,  who  show 
evidence  of  interest  in  music  readiness, 
should  be  introduced  into  some  specific 
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instruction.  Along  with  tonette  instruc¬ 
tion  for  all  third  grades,  group  piano 
could  be  given  as  well  as  drum  study. 
Some  students  of  this  grade  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  grade  four  might  be  selected 
for  beginning  group  instruction  in  clar¬ 
inet,  cornet  or  violin,  to  have  this  train¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  the  chorus  class.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  make  sufficient  advancement 
on  one  of  these  instruments  should  be 
included  in  a  school  orchestra,  band 
or  ensemble,  or  be  guided  into  selecting 
and  learning  to  play  other  instruments 
which  would  fit  into  the  school  groups. 
Older  elementary  students  or  those  of 
junior  high  level  might  be  encouraged 
in  forming  a  dance  band  for  school  use. 

Groul)  Piaiw.  All  adaptable  methods 
of  teaching  group  piano  to  sighted  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  employed  for  teaching  vis¬ 
ually  handicapf)ed  people.  If  both  blind 
and  partially  sighted  people  are  to  have 
instruction,  it  is  often  advisable  to  have 
braille  readers  in  one  group  and  clear 
type  readers  in  another.  Both  groups 
are  begun  wdth  considerable  rote  learn¬ 
ing-employing  one  to  six  months’  time 
depending  upon  individual  student 
progress.  In  teaching  braille  readers  by 
rote,  only  terms  which  will  be  encount¬ 
ered  later  in  braille  music  should  be 
used— numbered  cx:taves,  intervals  in¬ 
stead  of  chords,  part  and  full  measure 
repeats,  etc.  Braille  students  should  be 
able  to  figure  out  simpler  “hands  alone” 
music  before  “hands  together”  music 
is  learned  by  notation.  Early  in  their 
training,  the  students  ought  to  learn 
to  play  and  count  simultaneously.  This 
will  minimize  difficulty  later  on  when 
hands  play  together.  For  the  first  grade 
of  piano  instruction,  a  standard  piano 
method,  available  in  braille  grade  two 
but  using  “simplified  braille  music  no¬ 
tation”  is  desirable.  As  students  ad¬ 
vance,  individual  instruction  should  be 
arranged  to  replace  the  group  class. 

Students  using  large  type  can  be  in¬ 
structed  almost  identically  with  nor- 
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mally  sighted  children;  the  first  few  les¬ 
sons  may  have  to  be  written  out  in  an 
enlarged  form,  but  later  the  regular 
music  book  can  be  placed  upon  a  music 
stand  next  to  the  keyboard  and  in  front 
of  the  student.  A  number  of  piano 
methods  and  books  are  now  available  at 
most  music  stores  using  “jumbo”  notes, 
w'hich  will  greatly  speed  the  learning 
of  some  children. 

Group  String,  Reed  and  Brass  In¬ 
struction:  It  appears  wise  to  handle 
beginning  music  students  in  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  families  of  instruments  as 
w'ell  as  to  their  visual  abilities— large 
print  readers  together  and  braille  read¬ 
ers  together,  where  possible.  Age  and 
musical  progressiveness  need  considera¬ 
tion  too.  Excellent  teaching  material  is 
available  now  in  both  braille  and  print. 
If  print  music  seems  too  small,  it  might 
be  copied  or  enlarged  on  wide-lined 
music  paper.  As  the  student  who  uses 
this  teacher-prepared  music  advances, 
he  can  be  taught  to  write  out  his  own 
from  small  copies.  The  availability  of 
various  types  of  magnifiers  and  opaque 
projectors  makes  feasible  and  practical 
this  type  of  learning. 

Band  and  Orchestra:  Students  who 
have  made  sufficient  progress  on  their 
individual  instruments  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  instructed  in  a  band  or  orchestra. 
There  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  here 
if  braille  and  large  print  readers  are 
together— by  this  stage  of  development, 
minor  problems  of  notation  peculiar 
to  each  group  can  be  quickly  handled. 
On  occasion,  separate  small  groups  can 
meet  for  a  time.  Learning  to  play  a 
school  song  will  help  to  keep  group 
spirit  high. 

Practicing:  Where  possible,  some 
sujjervised  practice  time  needs  to  be 
arranged  for  each  student.  Practice  con¬ 
tests  can  be  used  to  motivate  more 
practice  and  individual  work.  Organ¬ 
izing  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  other 
ensembles  contributes  more  interest 
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along  with  offering  valuable  training. 

School  Programs:  Op}X)rtunities  for 
students  to  perform  should  be  rather 
frequent;  times  for  students  to  play  for 
each  other  as  well  as  for  parents  and 
friends  at  special  programs  should  be 
scheduled.  The  presenting  of  programs, 
if  done  with  much  care  and  considera¬ 
tion,  can  greatly  contribute  to  the 
child’s  needs  for  achievement  and 
recognition. 

IV  THE  VOCAL  PLAN  —  TEACHING 
MUSIC  READING 
THROUGH  SINGING 

'The  plan  of  teaching  music  reading 
from  the  singing  approach  is  intended 
for  use  beginning  with  the  third  and 
fourth  graties  and  continuing  through¬ 
out  the  elementary  levels.  Much  of  the 
background  established  by  the  first  and 
second  grades  is  to  be  drawn  upon  for 
the  third  grade  “readiness”  program 
and  has  already  been  indicated.  The 
third  grade  students  should  have  access 
to  Group  I  songs  for  amusement  and 
possible  learnings,  but  this  material 
should  find  its  way  into  the  easy  vocal 
vcKabulary  of  the  fourth  grade  student. 
Much  of  this  program  as  suggested  may 
need  modification  according  to  needs 
of  students  and  schcxils  of  differing 
l)ackgrounds  and  interests. 

A.  LEARNING  ROTE  SONGS 

Learn  many  of  the  songs  included  in 
Group  I,  and  many  in  addition— by- 
rote,  for  the  following  skills: 

Rhythm —walking,  skipping,  and  run¬ 
ning  notes. 

Tempo— fast  and  slow. 

Mood— happy  and  sad,  suspense,  danger, 
joy. 

Phrases— musical  sentences. 

Dynamics— louds,  softs,  crescendos,  de¬ 
crescendos. 

.Melody— memorization  and  recognition. 
.Major  scale  sound— whole  and  half  steps. 


Cadence— rise  and  fall  to  the  point  of 
rest. 

Chords  —  vocal  skips,  simultaneous 
sounds  taught  by  the  piano  or  auto¬ 
harp. 

Body  movement— freedom  in  space  in 
responding  to  and  representing  music. 

Names  of  notes— e.g.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G. 

Names  of  syllables— “do,  re,  mi,”  etc. 

Rhythm  Fun 

Using  records  such  as  “Where  is  Red 
Fox?” 

Primitive  orchestras— sending  of  mes¬ 
sages  in  music. 

Playing  of  names  in  rhythm. 

Tune  Time 

Play  melody  instruments— pick  out 
songs. 

.Make  up  new  songs. 

Piano  playing— chords  and  simple  tunes. 
Play  and  sing  “Do  you  like  my  nice 
new  song?”  to  the  tune  of  c-d-e-f-g-g-g. 
Play  this  melody  hands  alone,  then 
learn  C  chord  to  play  with  it. 

B.  READING  WHAT  YOU  SING 

Singing  Stunts 

Sing  songs  learned  by  rote,  now  using 
the  neutral  “loo.” 

Sing  songs  learned  by  rote  indicating 
high  and  low  by  placement  of  hands 
in  air. 

“.America”— given:  F  as  a  starting  note; 
students  write  notes  in  braille  or  print 
as  they  occur  in  place— indicate  F 
where  it  occurs,  higher  notes  by  a  G 
and  lower  ones  by  an  E.  Next,  find 
measure  bars,  the  pauses;  find  the 
words  which  are  most  heavily  ac¬ 
cented  and  place  a  measure  bar  in 
front  (in  braille  rewrite  leaving  a 
space  in  these  places). 

Learn  simple  conductor’s  Ijeat,  sing 
songs  with  it. 

Locate  long  and  short  notes  in 
“.America.” 
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Learn  upper  figure  in  meter  signature. 

Learn  syllables— do.  re,  etc.,  names  of 
scale  tones. 

Identify  combinations  of  tones. 

^Valk  and  beat  in  time  with  music. 

(lUessing  (lomes 

Recognition  of  song  by  s|ieaking  syl¬ 
lable  names. 

Recognition  of  song  by  rhythmic  dic¬ 
tation. 

Locate  phrases  that  are  alike  in  songs. 

Chit  phrases  apart  (that  are  in  print  or 
liraille)  and  play  or  sing  them  in 
proper  arrangement. 

Music  Magic 

Students  make  up  words,  spelling  them 
with  music  notation. 

Students  w'rite  scales  in  key  of  C  using 
quarters. 

Tune  Time 

Ciontinue  piano  and  autoharp  learn¬ 
ings;  try  new  key  of  G  or  F;  learn 
appropriate  chords. 

Use  improvised  accomjianiment  to 
songs. 

C.  READING  SCALE  SONdS  -  KEY 
OF  C  -  TIME 

Singing  Stunts 

Learn  assigned  songs  by  syllables. 

Descending  scale,  ascending  scale  syl- 
laliels.  Learn  after  singing  such  songs 
as  “Joy  to  the  World”  or  other  song 
of  scale  content  in  Group  I  songs. 

Sing  note  groups  “do— so”  back  to  “do.” 

Sing  familiar  rounds  by  syllables. 

Notice  repetition  in  musit. 

Musif  Magic 

Write  scale  from  CJ  to  Ci,  find  magic 
^f,  properly  notate  on  paper;  play 
scale  on  instrument. 

Write  a  few  notes  from  singing  dicta¬ 
tion,  e.g.,  starting  with  G  (given) 
sing  <lo,  mi,  so;  write. 


Tune  Time 

(amtinue  piano  and  autoharp  learn¬ 
ings;  use  more  chording  to  pieces; 
new  key  of  G,  chords. 

1).  EASY  SO.VG.S  -  KEY  OF  C,  y  I 
SKIPS 

Singing  Stunts 

Use  Ciroiqj  1  songs  in  reading  first 
by  neutral  syllables,  then  do,  re,  mi, 
etc.,  then  by  use  of  the  words.  The 
“tonic-sol-fa”  used  mainly  as  a  “meas¬ 
urement”  for  pitch. 

“Star-Spangled  Banner”  —  tonic  chord 
skips;  learn  syllables  for  chord  mem¬ 
bers  and  practice  do-mi-so-mi-do;  mi- 
so-do  (high)  —  so-mi;  so-do-mi-do-so, 
to  get  feeling  of  major  triad. 

“.\merica”— learn  names  of  note  values; 
clap  and  sing. 

New  songs:  learn 

(1)  First  sing  scale  by  syllables. 

(2)  Sing  I  chord  notes  as  above  indi¬ 
cated. 

(3)  Set  tempo. 

(4)  Get  starting  pitch. 

(.’))  Sing  song  with  syllables  keepiiij, 
time. 

Vocal  chording:  much  use  of  this  n. 
connection  with  older  students  es¬ 
pecially. 

Supplementary  singing  of  songs  with 

descants. 

/;.  EASY  .VOA'G.S,  KEYS  OF  C,  G,  F; 

V  CHORD 

Singing  Stunts 

Use  latter  part  of  Cirouj)  1  .Songs. 

Sing  “America”  key  of  F. 

“(dementine”— find  V  chord  skips;  prac¬ 
tice  singing  syllables  of  V  chord. 

Continue  I  chord  singing:  alternate  1, 
chords. 

Rhythm  Fun: 

Dictate  simple  rhythms;  have  students 
write  them  down. 
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/••.  S()\(.S  L\  1/4,  2/4;  KEY  OF  D; 
SYXCOPATION 

Siniring  Stiitits: 

Use  Ciroup  II  songs;  begin  with  songs 
learned  by  rote;  progress  to  new  songs 
to  learn  at  least  in  part  by  note.  Ad¬ 
vance  gradually  into  area  of  unknown 
to  the  student. 

‘‘.\inerica  the  Beautiful”  and  “()  Come 
All  Ye  Faithful”  l)eat  time;  find 
strong  l)eats;  think  of  other  songs 
with  this  rhythm. 

Learn  alK)ut  the  new  key  —  I)  major; 
transfer  of  syllable  learning  should 
now  begin  to  pay  off. 

Study  rhythm  problems  in  song— count; 
learn  new'  songs  in  2/4;  beat  time. 

Study  "Caisson  Song”  and  “Marines’ 
Hymn”— 2/4  time. 

A  l(x>k  at  syncopation  in  songs  learned 
by  rote  and  new'  ones  by  rote. 

a.  NEW  TIME:  6/8  A'/'IF  KEYS:  lib, 
Eh,  Ah,  Db,  A:  CHROMATICS 

Singing  Stunts: 

Review'  rote  songs  in  6/8— “Lazy  Mary,” 
“Three  Blind  Mice,”  “Here  We  Go 
LcK)by  Lcx).” 

Learning  new'  simple  songs  in  6/8; 
learn  new  beat  pattern;  count. 

Gradual  introduction  of  new  keys, 
transferring  the  syllable  learning  as 
new  keys  are  tried. 

Learn  common  intervals;  sing  accurately 
from  “ear  memory,”  using  syllables; 
sing  songs  from  memory  using 
syllables. 

Interval  Intelligence: 

Learn  sound  of  perfect  fourth— “Auld 
Lang  Syne.” 

Perfect  fifth:  “Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little 
Star.” 

Perfect  sixth:  “My  Bonnie”:  “Old 
Oaken  Bucket.” 


Major  seventh  and  major  ninth;  W^ag- 
ner’s  Intro,  for  Act  HI  Lohengrin; 
Strauss  “Emperor  Waltz.” 

Chromatic  Scale: 

Learn  ascending  and  descending  scale 
by  syllables. 

Learn  construction  of  twelve  tones  of 
chromatic  scale,  and  what  is  involved 
in  half  and  whole  steps. 

Sing  familiar  songs  with  chromatics  in 
them. 

H.  MINOR  KEYS:  l^NCOMMON 
METER:  PART  SI  NCI  NO 

Singing  Stunts: 

Sing  familiar  songs  written  in  a  minor 
key. 

Learn  difference  betw'een  major  and 
minor  scales;  sing  minor  scales  to  new 
syllables;  sing  minor  triads,  i,  iv,  and 
the  major  V. 

Make  up  chants  to  minor  songs  already 
learned;  sing  minor  rounds— “Hi,  Ho, 
•Anybody  Home.” 

Meter  Mastery: 

Approach  as  usual  from  the  known; 
sing  “Down  in  the  Valley,”  learn 
new  time  signatures  of  3/2,  2/2,  cut 
time:  3/8,  9/8. 

Learning  new  songs  after  learning  l)eat 
patterns. 

Part  Pranks: 

Review'  much  music  done  to  present 
time. 

Ghord  progression  practice  singing; 
vocal  chording:  descants,  chants,  sus¬ 
tained  tones,  etc.  by  rote. 

Learn  new'  songs:  first  learn  melody 
w'ell,  then  learn  harmony  parts; 
combine. 

Learn  new  songs— two  parts  at  a  time. 

Use  three  part  music. 
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MUSIC  READING  SONGS-"Songs  of  Joy" 

- 1 

1  (iroup  I— Keys  of  C, 

G,  !• ,  Time:  3/4 

Key  Time 

1  Key 

O  Come  All  Ye 

The  Clown 

C 

Faithful 

F  4/4 

A  Riddle 

C 

Swing  Low,  Sweet 

Helpfulness 

C 

Chariot 

F  4/4 

Our  Country 

C 

She’ll  Be  Cornin’  Round 

Susie,  Little  Susie 

C 

the  Mountain 

(;  4/4 

l.ittle  Dutch  Mina 

C 

Hark  the  Herald 

The  First  Noel 

c 

.Angels  Sing 

F  4/4 

l.ittle  Tom  Tinker 

c 

Another  Morning 

F  2/4 

join  in  Singing 

c; 

The  Bridge  of  Avignon 

G  2/4 

Row  Your  Boat 

c 

Yankee  Doodle 

F  2/4 

Limericks 

c 

Fen  l.ittle  Indians 

F  2/4 

On  Top  of  Old  Smokey 

c 

Jingle  Bells 

F  2/4 

I'he  Road 

G 

Shuckin’  of  the  Ccirn 

c:  2/4 

Lift  Up  Your  Voices 

G 

The  Farandole 

C  2/4 

Sheep  on  the  Hillside 

G 

Oh,  Susanna 

F  2/4 

Old  Lochaber  Lullaby 

G 

Buffalo  Gala 

F  2/4 

I’m  Calling  Good 

Chumbara 

D  2/4 

Morning 

How  the  Corn  Grows 

G 

F 

Group  ///— 6/8;  New  Keys;  F 

Autumn 

Where  Has  My  Little 

F 

Chromatic  Tones 

Key  Time 

Dog  Gone? 

F 

Three  Blind  Mice 

C  6/8 

America 

F 

Lazy  Mary 

G  6/8 

Lovely  Evening 

F 

Here  We  Go  Looby 

Come,  Thou  .Almighty 

Loo 

G  6/8 

King 

F 

Morning  Song 

F  6/8 

•Moon  Song 

F 

Brown  Eyed  Mary 

F  6/8 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers 

F 

Night  Herding  Song 

F  6/8 

(iroiip  II— New  Key.  i 

n,  A  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 
y*  Sailing 

F  6/8 

D  6/8 

Key  Time 

Over  the  River 

Bb  6/8 

Fwinkle,  twinkle. 

The  Meadowbrook 

Eb  6/8 

Little  Star 

C  4/4 

Now  the  Day  Is  Over 

nb 

London  Bridge  Is 

Deaf  Woman’s 

Falling  Down 

C  4  /4 

Courtship 

Bb 

Marching  Song  of  the 

The  Keeper 

Eb 

Shepherds 

C  4/4 

Daniel  Boone 

Eb 

Are  You  Sleeping 

C  4/4 

Camptown  Races 

Eb 

White  Coral  Bells 

C  4/4 

Jeanie  With  the  Light 

Long,  Long  Ago 

F  4/4 

Brown  Hair 

Eb 

The  Soldier  and  the 

Sweetheart  Out 

■ 

Shepherdess 

F  4/4 

.A-Hunting 

G  1 

Whistle  When  it  Rains 

F  4/4 

Blue-Tail  Fly 

F  ! 

Sweetly  Sings  the 

Nobody  Knows  the 

1 

Donkey 

F  4/4 

Trouble  I’ve  Seen 

F 

America  the  Beautiful 

C  4/4 

Hymn  of  Praise 

F 

Old  Folks  at  Home 

C  4/4 

Brotherhood 

A  1 

Joy  to  the  World 

C  4/4 

All  Round  the 

All  Through  the  Night 

F  4/4 

Mountain 

G  5 

1 
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_ 1 

Star  Spangled  Banner 
I  he  Fandango 
Suxlola  Pumpa  Ajj 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  D|) 

Group  IV— Minor  Keys:  Uncommon 
Meter:  Part  Songs 


Old  King  Cole 
I  he  Battle  of  Jericho 
Hear  I'hat  T<x)tin’ 
Horn 

(io  Down  Moses 
When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home 
/um  Cali,  Gali 
(iod  Rest  You  Merry 
Gentlemen 
All  the  Pretty  Little 
Horses 

We  Three  Kings 


Key  Time  Parts 

D  1/4 

1)  1  /I 

G  4/4 

G  4 /4 

G  h/8 

(;  (i/s 

F.  4/4 

F. 

1)  3/8 


Wayfaring  Stranger 
Jeanette  Isabella 
The  Green  Dress 
Southern  Song 
Boll  Weevil 
Jacob’s  Ladder 
Down  in  the  Valley 
Beautiful  Dreamer 
Billy  Boy 
Juanita 
La  Cucaracha 
God  of  Our  Fathers 
Here  We  Ciome 
A-Wassailing 
Morning  Praise 
Dona  Nobis  Pacem 
Music  in  the  Air 
Stars  of  the  Summer 
N  ight 

I  he  Cavaliers 
I  Ite  Orc  hestra 


Key 

Time 

Parts 

D 

3/2 

Ab 

3/8 

G 

C 

C 

C 

2/2 

G 

9/8 

D 

9/8 

G 

2/4 

2 

D 

3/4 

2 

F 

3/4 

2 

F 

4/4 

2 

tb 

(i/8 

2 

G 

4/4 

3 

c; 

3/4 

3 

G 

4/4 

3 

G 

4/4 

3 

i>b 

3/4 

3 

G 

3/4 

I  he  alcove  listed  songs  are  available  in; 


Nye,  Robert  E.,  and  Bergethon,  Bjornar,  Hasic  Music  for  Classrooiu  Teachers.  I’rentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  19i>4. 

Leonhard,  Charles,  A  Soug  Approach  to  Music  Reading.  Silver  Burdelt  Co.,  New  York,  IR'iS. 
Brandenburg,  .Arthur  H.,  et  al,  Americana  Collection.  Rubank,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1942. 

Dykeina,  Peter  W.,  et  al,  Mtcsic  in  the  Air  (A  Singing  School  Series  Ixcok).  C.  C.  Birchard  and 
Co„  Boston,  1949. 

•Myers,  Music  Funlainentals  Through  .Song.  Prentice-Hall,  .New  York,  I9.'')4. 
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Rrones,  Beatrice  and  .Max,  Music  Participation  in  the  Elementary  School.  Neil  .A.  Kjos  Music 
Co.,  Chicago,  1952. 

Mathews,  Paul  Wentworth,  You  Can  Teach  Music.  ,A  handtxKck  for  the  classroom  teacher.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1953. 

Music  for  Early  Childhood.  New  .Music  Horizons  Series,  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

Slieehy,  Emma  Dickson,  There’s  Music  in  Children.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  1946-19.52. 
Snyder,  .Alice,  Guide  to  Music  Experiences  for  Children.  .San  Bernardino  County  Schools,  San 
Bernardino,  California. 

/.ick,  Louis  .M.,  Stanislaus  County  Music  Guide,  Stanislaus  County  Schools.  Modesto,  California. 

Rhythmic  Expres.sion 

.\ndrews,  Gladys,  Creative  Rhythmic  Movement  for  Children.  .New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1954. 
Whitlock,  Virginia  Bennett.  Come  and  Caper.  C.reative  Rhythms,  Pantomimes  and  Plavs.  (i. 
.Schirmer,  1932. 
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enrichment  of  the 

PRIMARY  READING  PROGRAM 

in  the  resource  room 


A  c:hii.d  has  reached  a  significant  point 
in  his  development  when  he  begins  to 
read.  His  many  experiences  wdtli  stories 
in  early  childhood,  his  classroom  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  foster  reading  readi¬ 
ness,  his  successful  transition  from  pre- 
reading  to  reading  activities  culminate 
in  a  triumphant  climax  when  he  is  on 
his  own  in  reading.  Creative  guidance 
through  the  many  stages  of  growth 
which  are  to  follow  may  contribute  to 
a  child’s  success  in  reading  throughout 
his  entire  school  program. 

The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has 
carried  two  excellent  articles*  on  read¬ 
ing  readiness  within  the  past  two  years. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  a  reading  pro¬ 
gram  which  might  be  built  upon  the 
background  of  rich  experiences  sug¬ 
gested  in  these  articles. 

In  an  integrated  plan  of  education 
for  blind  children  two  teachers  share 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  a  blind 
child’s  growth  in  reading,  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  and  the  resource 
teacher.  Their  joint  planning  can  pro- 

Afiss  Kenmore  is  a  resource  teacher  in  the 
lierketey,  Calif.,  Unified  School  District.  She 
received  her  haccalaureate  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  her  master’s  deforce  from 
San  Francisco  State  College.  In  addition  to  her 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Minneapolis 
public  schools  and  the  Stockton,  Calif.,  public 
.schools.  Miss  kenmore  has  been  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  teacher  for  summer  .schools  sponsored  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Itlind  at  the 
Univer.sity  of  Cincinnati,  Syracu.se  University, 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


*“A  Reading  Program  for  Little  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren”  by  Dorothy  /,.  Misbach,  September  IR")!, 
I'ol.  IS.  Xo.  7,  page  21H;  "liuildiug  Reading 
Readiness”  by  Sister  M.  Liguori,  October  19r>r), 
I’ol.  Tid,  No.  8,  fmge  295. 
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vide  a  program  in  which  a  child  is 
surrounded  by  delightful,  interesting, 
and  challenging  materials;  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  meaningful  activities;  and  is 
gaining  basic  skills. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  first  grade 
a  l)lind  child  may  spend  half  of  his  day 
in  his  regular  classroom,  participating 
fully  in  the  parts  of  the  curriculum 
which  do  not  depend  upon  the  written 
word.  Several  of  the  reading  readiness 
activities  will  add  to  his  pleasure  and 
his  growth  toward  reading— story  time, 
dramatizations,  and  oral  language. 
When  he  comes  to  the  resource  room, 
generally  for  two  or  three  short  sessions 
each  day,  he  works  with  materials  espe¬ 
cially  meaningful  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  braille  as  a  means  of  reading.  When 
he  has  read  many  stories  and  little 
books  with  the  resource  teacher  and 
can  find  his  pages  easily  in  perhaps  the 
second  pre-primer  of  the  basal  reader 
series,  then  he  also  participates  in  a 
reatling  group  of  sighted  children  in 
his  own  room.  If  his  books  have  ink- 
print  written  above  each  braille  word, 
then  his  classroom  teacher  is  comfort¬ 
able  about  helping  if  he  loses  his  place. 

Once  a  blind  child  is  part  of  a  read¬ 
ing  group  in  his  own  room,  the  resource 
teacher  provides  whatever  materials 
she  and  the  classroom  teacher  find  to 
be  helpful:  Hashcards  with  words  or 
phrases,  word  games,  additional  stories 
for  pleasure  or  information,  and,  of 
course,  braille  readers  which  are  du- 
])lications  of  the  print  readers— word 
for  word,  fretjuently  line  by  line,  and 
in  first  grade  always  page  by  page. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  a  blind  child 
may  successfully  read  with  sighted 
children  as  early  as  beginning  first 
grade,  there  is  a  great  need  for  his  con¬ 
tinued  instruction  by  the  resource 
teacher.  The  attention  given  to  a  child’s 
individual  needs  may  be  the  invisible 
support  which  permits  him  to  function 
to  his  greatest  capacity  with  his  sighted 
peers. 

Mow  can  the  resource  teacher  enrich 
a  child’s  reading  program  without 
merely  repeating  what  the  child  has 
had  in  his  own  room? 

Making  Stories  Come  Alive 

.Much  of  the  enjoyment  a  sighted 
(hild  receives  from  reading  the  pre¬ 
primers  comes  from  his  ability  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  parts  of  the  stories  revealed 
by  the  pictures.  The  blind  child  does 
not  have  the  stimulation  of  the  brightly 
colored  pictures.  A  story  may  read: 

“Look,  Dick,  look. 

.See  Sally. 

Funny,  funny  Sally.” 

If  the  blind  child  is  reading  merely 
words,  he  may  quickly  lose  interest 
and  make  slower  progress  than  his 
ability  would  indicate.  But  if  he  is 
reading  ideas,  if  he  knows  all  about  why 
Sally  is  funny,  then  his  appetite  for 
more  stories  is  whetted. 

I'he  resource  teacher  can  make  stories 
come  alive  in  an  endless  number  of 
ways:  using  real  “props”,  acting  out 
situations,  turning  chairs  into  make- 
believe  wagons  or  cars,  having  a  blind 
child  actually  construct  the  items  which 
the  story-children  make  —  little  wooden 
sailboats,  clay  cats  and  dogs,  paper 
houses,  or  miniature  farms.  There 
is  a  story  where  Sally  is  “funny”  because 
she  borrows  her  mother’s  jjowder  puff 
ami  powders  her  pets  and  toys.  The 
blind  child  reading  this  story  will  make 
liis  hands  Hy  in  order  to  get  quickly  to 
the  part  where  the  powder  is  generously 
sprinkled  if  he  has  had  the  fun  of 


experimenting  with  a  delicately  scented 
powder  putt  the  resource  teacher  just 
happened  to  have  at  school.  'Lhe  story 
where  Dick  and  Jane,  in  an  effort  to 
catch  wandering  Baby  Sally,  spill  out 
of  their  w'agon  onto  the  grass  is  greeted 
with  giggles  w'hen  the  blind  child  has 
acted  out  the  story  with  other  children 
and  has  spilled  out  of  a  make-believe 
wagon  onto  the  lloor.  The  story  about 
.Sally  having  the  big  grandfather  um¬ 
brella  collapse  about  her  is  fun  to 
recreate  with  a  real  umbrella  at  school, 
(ieneral  classroom  teachers  frequently 
go  to  great  lengths  to  bring  a  story  to 
life.  However,  the  young  blind  child 
wading  through  “Look,  look.  See,  see.” 
pre-primers  needs  much  more  of  this 
type  of  experience  than  one  usually 
finds  in  a  regular  first  grade. 

In  our  .school  the  age  span  of  the 
children  who  use  the  resource  room  is 
not  as  great  as  in  some  other  places. 
One  child  in  low  first  grade,  two  in 
high  first,  one  in  low'  second,  four  in 
high  second,  two  in  high  third,  and 
one  in  high  fourth  all  come  to  the 
resource  room  at  varying  times  during 
the  day  for  a  multicplicity  of  purjxises. 
Most  often  1  know  ahead  of  time  w'hy 
they  are  coming,  what  materials  they 
will  require,  and  what  individual  needs 
I  am  to  try  to  meet.  I  can  plan  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Frequently  those  plans  include 
some  part  of  tlie  reading  program 
where  two  or  three  or  four  children  can 
work  together  umler  my  guidance. 
Sometimes  a  child  joins  in  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  a  story  he  has  already  had 
or  one  he  is  not  ready  for  yet.  The 
stories  become  vivid  experiences.  One 
tlay,  for  example,  Paul  w'as  busy  by 
himself  on  an  individual  project.  \\^ith 
one  ear  he  heard  Mickey  reading  a  pre¬ 
primer  story  which  Paul  had  read  the 
previous  semester.  SiuUlenly  he  broke 
into  the  reading  lesson.  “Hurry,  Mickev, 
1  can  hardly  wait  until  you  get  to  the 
part  where  the  wind  blows.”  The  actual 
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words  of  the  story  made  no  mention  of 
wind,  rite  pictures  alone  had  shown 
fluttering  curtains  and  papers  blown 
onto  the  floor.  Yet  Paul  recalled  the 
meat  of  the  story  as  well  as  if  the  entire 
plot  had  been  given  through  words. 

There  are  frequent  opportunities  for 
amplifying  a  child’s  concepts  of  word 
meanings.  A  second  grader  may  need 
to  understand  more  fully  what  is  meant 
by  “walking  in  a  circle.”  A  first  grader 
may  wish  to  know  how  to  play  a  game 
discussed  in  his  story,  leapfrog.  A  third 
grader  may  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
animal  traps.  An  imaginative  teacher 
can  help  develop  meaningful  concepts 
which  add  richness  and  piquancy  to  a 
child’s  adventures  in  reading. 

Providing  Multifarious  Materials 

One  of  the  factors  determining 
whether  a  child’s  ascent  to  independent 
reading  shall  be  smooth  and  facile  or 
anfractuous  may  well  be  the  amount 
and  variety  of  materials.  A  resource 
teacher  should  not  let  herself  become 
bogged  down  under  lists  of  required 
texts  which  need  to  be  brailled.  Skillful 
use  of  volunteers  and  lending  libraries 
plus  careful  purchasing  of  books  avail¬ 
able  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  should  leave  the  teacher 
time  for  braiding  creative  materials 
which  appeal  to  the  avidity  of  her 
young  readers. 

Children  love  stories  about  them¬ 
selves.  An  addition  to  the  experience 
charts  of  the  first  grade  might  be  a  book 
of  stories  a  child  has  dictated  about 
himself,  his  interests,  and  his  thoughts. 
He  may  memorize  the  stories  without 
fully  recognizing  one  word,  yet  he  has 
found  one  of  the  many  ways  of  “read¬ 
ing.”  Even  through  second  and  third 
grades  a  child  may  enjoy  dictating 
stories  whose  vocabularies  are  beyond 
his  own  writing  abilities.  Occasionally 
when  someone  is  sick,  the  teacher  could 
send  home  stories  about  the  child  him¬ 


self  to  be  read  with  lingering  pleasure. 

VVMien  a  child  finishes  a  pre-prirnei 
or  other  reader,  he  is  delighted  to  find 
a  book  using  some  of  the  same  basic 
vocabulary  he  has  learned  plus  his  own 
name  and  names  of  people  he  knows 
in  a  series  of  tempting  stories. 

How  often  a  sighted  child  has  in¬ 
cidental  reading  experience!  A  blind 
child  can  receive  similar  opportunities 
for  growth  by  finding  a  riddle  or  a 
short  poem  taped  to  one  corner  of  his 
desk,  labels  on  exhibits,  directions  for 
care  of  his  brailler  or  typewriter  by  his 
equipment,  school  announcements  pin¬ 
ned  to  the  bulletin  board,  and  names 
of  family  members  in  braille  on 
Christmas  present  tags.  One  classroom 
teacher  asks  that  the  names  on  all  her 
students’  lunch  tickets  appear  in  braille 
as  well  as  in  print  so  that  the  two  blind 
children  in  her  room  may  take  their 
turns  passing  out  the  tickets  at  noon. 
When  she  took  her  class  on  a  field  trip 
about  the  neighborhood  to  find  out  the 
types  of  housing  which  comprise  our 
community,  she  asked  for  brailled  lists 
of  specific  incidental  reading  she  knew 
in  advance  her  group  would  find,  such 
as:  Apartment  for  Rent;  Garage;  For 
Sale;  College  Avenue;  Not  a  Through 
Street;  Men  at  Work;  Flat  for  Rent; 
Keep  Out. 

.\  resource  teacher  who  prepares 
science,  health,  and  arithmetic  materials 
for  the  child’s  use  in  his  regular  class 
may  wish  to  add  surprises.  One  third- 
grader  had  extremely  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  arthmetic,  yet  he  dawdled  away 
part  of  his  time  each  day,  leaving  a  few 
problems  unfinished.  His  two  teachers 
felt  he  needed  greater  challenge. 
Thereafter  his  problems  required  more 
effort  on  his  part,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  lesson  which  he  actually  completed, 
he  found  the  words,  “Good  for  you. 
You  finished!  Now  you  may  have  free 
time  until  recess.”  One  surprised  third- 
grader  grinned  to  himself  as  he  skipped 
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over  to  the  science  table  to  explore  new 
additions. 

When  a  child  receives  back  from  his 
teacher  his  corrected  spelling  test,  he 
hunts  rapidly  for  the  teacher’s  reaction 
written  in  braille.  “Good  work,’’ 
“Remember  to  capitalize  names  of 
months,”  “Neat  and  accurate.”  His 
classroom  teacher  has  asked  the  re¬ 
source  teacher  to  transcribe  an  ink- 
print  reaction  into  braille. 

Requests  from  children  may  keep  a 
resource  teacher  busy.  As  six-year-old 
Danny  asked,  “What  do  you  do  when 
you  get  home?  Make  books?”  Sunday 
School  books,  catechisms,  sections  of  the 
manuals  for  Cub  Scouts  or  Brownies 
for  little  ones  whose  reading  skills  can 
not  yet  carry  them  through  the  entire 
lxx)ks,  a  Brownie  play,  favorite  stories 
which  were  loved  through  early  child¬ 
hood  and  which  would  be  fun  to  be 
able  to  read  now  by  themselves,  and 
poems  which  tell  a  story  such  as  “Mad¬ 
eline”  or  “A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas.” 

Many  of  the  commercially  made 
games,  like  touring,  are  easily  made 
fun  for  a  blind  child  through  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  braille  and/or  slight  adapta¬ 
tions.  For  increasing  a  child’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  a  teacher  can  make  Old  Maid-type 


card  games  using  other  topics  such  as 
Hallowe’en  or  the  circus.  Many  kinds 
of  word-matching  games  provide  activi¬ 
ties  for  rainy  recesses.  Of  course,  all 
materials  for  a  child’s  use  are  in  both 
braille  and  inkprint  (except  for  the 
things  used  only  in  the  resource  room) . 

A  sighted  child  is  drawn  to  many 
materials  as  much  by  their  physical 
attractiveness  as  by  their  content.  A 
child  who  is  blind  can  be  equally  en¬ 
ticed  by  attractive  materials.  Books 
may  be  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
may  have  textured  covers.  A  story  about 
cowboys  has  denim  covers;  a  story  about 
a  rooster  has  feathers  partially  glued  on 
the  front;  a  story  of  a  kitten  and  his 
favorite  cushion  has  padded  velvet 
covers;  a  story  about  Christmas  bells 
appears  on  pages  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell  and  has  a  string  of  jingle  bells 
attached;  a  story  about  a  rabbit  has  a 
ball  of  fur  tied  to  the  book;  a  story 
about  a  child  who  is  ill  is  covered  with 
tjuilted  material  like  the  child’s  own 
quilt;  the  story,  “The  House  That  jack 
Built,”  is  written  on  pages  of  different 
lengths  so  that  as  the  repetitious  part  of 
the  story  increases  the  size  of  the  pages 
increases,  too. 

Sometimes  the  cover  has  no  particular 
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relationship  to  the  content.  The  pre¬ 
primers  may  have  covers  of  corduroy, 
dotted  Swiss,  burlap,  Hannel,  seersucker. 
A  vocabularly  box  in  which  a  child 
keeps  the  new'  words  he  is  learning  is 
extra  fun  to  use  when  it  is  covered  with 
satin  or  velvet. 

Children  have  as  many  purposes  for 
reading  as  adults  have:  recreation, 
specific  information,  as  a  means  of  shar¬ 
ing  with  others.  Books  and  short 
articles  containing  information  appeal¬ 
ing  to  a  child’s  interests  can  be  on  the 
library  table.  Seven-year-old  Patsy’s 
passion  for  rabbits  extended  many 
months  as  she  read  informational  and 
recreational  material  about  them.  An¬ 
other  seven-year-old,  Elizabeth,  re¬ 
quested  “Lots  of  very  little  books  with 
short,  short  stories  about  birds.”  The 
Weekly  Reader,  published  by  the 
.American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  sparks  interest  in  current  happen¬ 
ings  as  well  as  in  tojiics  related  to 
children’s  activity.  I'he  cafeteria  menu 
is  read  and  re-read  as  children  plan  to 
buy  lunches  on  days  w'hen  hot  dogs  or 
chocolate  pudding  are  served.  I'he 
calendar  gains  importance  as  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  certain  events  be¬ 
comes  clear. 

During  the  primary  grades  the  oc¬ 
casional  use  of  talking  books  and  other 
recorded  educational  materials  at 
schcK)l  can  otter  pleasure  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  long  as  such  auditory  materials 
are  an  enrichment  and  not  a  substitute 
for  more  active  learning  situations. 

Teaching  Bask  Skills 

.\  child  learns  to  read  by  reading! 
He  also  learns  to  read  by  gaining  many 
types  of  specific  skills.  Direct  instruc¬ 
tion,  meaningful  practice,  experimenta¬ 
tion,  independent  and  group  activities 
all  contribute  to  an  ettective  reading 
program.  In  a  plan  of  education  where 
a  blind  child  has  reading  instruction  in 


both  his  own  classroom  and  in  a  re¬ 
source  room,  the  small  amount  of  over¬ 
lapping  will  serve  to  reinforce  his 
understanding  and  to  strengthen  his 
confidence.  The  resource  teacher  pro¬ 
vides  materials  in  braille  for  use  in  both 
rooms.  She  knows  what  he  is  learning 
in  his  ow'n  room  and  w'here  he  needs 
help.  The  care  with  which  she  meets 
individual  reading  needs  at  the  primary 
level  may  have  a  strong  effect  upon  his 
total  school  program. 

Most  primary  teachers  use  variations 
of  five  types  of  reading  materials:  basal 
readers,  supplementary  readers,  library 
books,  workbook-type  lessons,  and 
teacher-prepared  charts  which  capitalize 
upon  children’s  interests  of  the  day  or 
add  to  their  knowledge  in  science  or 
social  studies. 

Basal  reatlers  attempt  to  provide 
stories  of  high  interest  to  children  with 
carefully  planned  gradation  in  diffi¬ 
culty.  llsually,  teachers’  manuals  are 
available  which  offer  many  suggestions 
for  developing  specific  skills  through 
use  of  the  readers.  The  resource  teacher 
may  provide  the  additional  materials 
suggested  by  the  manuals  so  that  the 
blind  child,  too,  w  ill  develop  the  neces¬ 
sary  skills.  Should  a  classroom  teacher 
choose  not  to  follow  the  manual,  the 
resource  teacher  might  find  its  sugges¬ 
tions  valuable  in  the  resource  room. 

Throughout  first  grade,  and  perhaps 
for  part  of  second  grade,  many  resource 
teachers  have  found  it  advisable  to  have 
the  young  student  read  the  basal  reader 
stories  in  the  resource  room  first,  to 
learn  the  new'  vocabulary,  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  parts  of  the  stories  portrayed 
in  the  pictures.  By  the  middle  of  second 
grade  the  child  should  be  able  to 
function  w'ell  with  new  material  in  his 
classroom.  Then  he  can  be  given  just 
the  new  vocabulary  in  advance  (par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  w'ords  involve  con¬ 
tractions  or  abbreviations)  and  oc¬ 
casional  information  concerning  some- 
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iliing  in  the  new  story  which  might 
not  be  understood  by  the  child. 

The  library  books  which  a  resource 
teacher  provides  for  a  child’s  use  in 
his  classroom  may  be  books  requested 
by  the  child  or  the  teacher,  books 
appealing  to  specific  interests  or  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  class,  or  books  chosen  to  en¬ 
large  the  child’s  knowledge  and 
enjoyment. 

It  is  rather  a  simple  thing  for  the 
resource  teacher  to  drop  into  a  class¬ 
room  during  recess  or  after  school  and 
make  a  braille  copy  of  a  teacher-made 


chart.  Sometimes  a  child  keeps  a  note¬ 
book  of  these  brailled  charts  in  his 
desk  for  reading  pleasure  at  odd 
moments  during  the  day. 

I'he  preparation  of  workbook-type 
lessons  is  a  challenge!  Many  of  the 
lessons  need  revisions  or  adaptations  if 
the  material  is  to  be  meaningful  to  the 
blind  child.  Because  of  the  great  em¬ 
phasis  upon  visual  skills  in  the  first- 
grade  workbooks,  it  is  my  personal 
feeling  that  the  blind  child  might  be 
engaged  in  something  more  valuable 
and  meaningful  to  him  than  struggling 
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with  workbook  lessons  which  have  been 
elaborately  constructed  to  “duplicate 
exactly”  the  material  used  by  the 
sighted  children.  For  example,  a  lesson 
might  ask  the  sighted  child  to  draw  a 
line  from  the  picture  of  two  baby 
ducks  to  the  word  “tw'o”  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  page,  then  to  draw  a 
line  from  the  picture  of  three  boys  to 
the  word  “three,”  etc.  What  an  easy 
thing  this  is  for  the  sighted  child,  and 
what  fun  he  has  learning  some  parts 
of  number  concepts.  One  conscientious 
resource  teacher  tried  to  “duplicate 
exactly”  this  lesson  for  a  blind  child 
by  attaching  shoestrings  to  one  side  of 
the  page  and  having  the  child  pull 
them  through  holes  by  the  answers  on 
the  other  side.  “But  I  don’t  think  Jim 
learned  a  single  number  concept  from 
that  lesson,”  she  smiled  ruefully.  “He 
just  learned  the  ‘shoestring  concept’.” 
How  much  more  meaingful  for  the 
child  it  might  have  been  if  the  purpose 
of  the  lesson  had  been  analyzed,  and 
then  reproduced,  perhaps  in  a  totally 
different  form,  in  the  resource  room. 

By  second  grade  the  lessons  can  be 
more  meaningfully  transcribed.  Some¬ 
times  only  a  little  change  is  needed. 
A  child  can  select  the  correct  answer 
out  of  many  by  drawing  a  heavy  line 
under  it  with  crayon  (he  should  be 
able  to  feel  the  wax  when  he  is 
through) ,  by  putting  a  pushpin  in  it 
when  he  has  a  soft  beaver  board  under 
his  paper,  by  writing  it  on  his  braille 
writer,  or  by  rubbing  out  the  dots  of 
the  wrong  answers.  Whenever  a  change 
is  made  by  the  resource  teacher,  the 
lesson  should  have  ink-print  above  it 
so  that  the  regular  teacher  knows  what 
has  been  done. 

Frequently  classroom  teachers  are 
quick  to  recognize  ways  of  making 
lessons  interesting  and  meaningful  to 
a  blind  child,  and  ask  the  resource 
teacher  to  prepare  things  in  certain 
ways.  “We  are  going  to  study  deciduous 


trees  this  week,  and  I  have  samples  of 
bark  and  leaves.  Before  we  go  on  our 
short  field  trip  so  that  we  can  actually 
see  and  handle  these  trees,  I  wonder  if 
you  would  braille  this  list  of  trees  with 
their  characteristics.  I  would  also  like 
to  have  these  true-or-false  sentences 
about  trees.”  “We  have  been  studying 
dairy  cows.  I  would  like  pages  with 
only  the  name  of  one  kind  of  a  cow  on 
the  top  of  each.  Next  I  want  small 
strips  of  paper  with  these  short 
descriptions  on  them.  Marian  can  then 
paste  the  right  descriptions  under  the 
proper  headings.” 

The  importance  of  a  blind  child’s 
feeling  of  belonging  to  his  class  should 
never  be  minimized.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  time  he  spends  there  that 
determines  whether  or  not  he  is  truly 
an  active,  contributing  member  of  that 
class.  Rather,  it  is  his  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  membership  because  of 
his  peers’  friendship,  his  teacher’s  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  the  whole  climate  of 
individual  worth.  In  a  school  which 
is  flexible  in  its  attempts  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  needs,  the  blind  child  leaving 
his  room  to  seek  materials  or  instruction 
in  the  resource  room  is  only  one  of 
many  children  who  leaves  his  room 
at  varying  times  during  the  day  to  gain 
or  to  give  services.  Some  go  to  the 
speech  teacher,  some  go  to  the  school 
nurse,  some  go  to  the  cafeteria  to  bring 
back  milk,  some  carry  messages  for  the 
office,  some  work  in  small  committees 
in  the  library  or  in  the  hall.  The  fact 
of  his  absence  from  his  classroom  is 
not  an  indication  that  a  child  has  been 
excluded  from  something.  It  is  instead 
an  indication  that  several  of  the  school 
staff  are  working  together  to  provide 
the  best  program  possible  for  each  child, 
sighted  or  blind. 

Contemporary  educational  procedure 
provides  opportunities  for  children  to 
work  individually,  in  small  groups,  and 
in  a  larger  group.  A  resource  teacher 
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First-grader  reading  braille 


has  the  responsibility  and  the  delight  of 
helping  the  blind  child  gain  skill  in 
the  use  of  his  tools  for  learning. 
Condign  confidence  in  his  understand¬ 
ing  and  use  of  braille  as  a  means  of 
reading  can  increase  the  child’s  abilities 
to  function  well  in  his  own  room  as  he 
works  individually  and  in  various 
group  situations. 

It  is  possible  to  fuse  language  lessons 
and  braille-as-a-code  lessons  in  such  a 
way  that  there  is  small  necessity  for 
isolated  memorization  of  dots.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  introduction  of  “their" 
(dots  4,  5,  6,  the  sign)  at  the  same  time 
as  “there”  (dot  5,  the  sign)  through  a 
workbook-type  lesson,  where  the  child 
learns  how  each  of  the  words  is  used, 
may  be  so  understandable  that  the  child 
fully  grasps  the  relationship  of  the  two 
words  in  our  language  at  the  same  time 
that  he  learns  the  contracted  way  of 
writing  them  in  braille.  Whereas 
systematic  learning  of  the  use  of  braille 
is  vital,  the  more  skillfully  it  is  taught 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  language, 
the  more  meaningful  it  becomes  to  the 
young  student. 

A  child’s  pristine  delight  in  words 
extends  indefinitely  as  he  has  fun  with 
rhymes,  synonyms,  antonyms,  homo¬ 


nyms,  onomatopoetic  words,  allitera¬ 
tion,  etc.  Listening  to  sounds  of  words, 
acting  out  their  meanings,  saying  them, 
reading  them,  writing  them,  and  using 
them  in  original  creative  efforts  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  over-all  develop¬ 
ment  of  language. 

How  much  a  child  enjoys  a  lesson 
where  the  full  spellings  of  words,  as 
well  as  their  contracted  forms,  are  part 
of  the  answers  in  a  game!  (Only  grade 
two  braille  is  given  to  a  child  to  read. 
The  full  spelling  of  contractions  is 
given  orally.  Later,  the  child  uses  the 
full  spelling  when  writing  on  the  print 
typewriter.) 

How  much  fun  he  has  writing  non¬ 
sense  stories  filled  with  words  which 
include  the  contraction  under  considera¬ 
tion.  “Stella  stopped  sticking  stones  in 
the  stove  and  started  sticking  sticky 
stamps  on  the  stairs,”  wrote  eight-year- 
old  Tim  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

How  quickly  a  child  becomes  aware 
of  the  skills  he  needs  when  he  has  per¬ 
sonal  reasons  for  using  them.  “I  am 
making  a  book  of  my  own  stories  about 
animals,  and  I  want  to  put  the  stories 
in  order  like  a  regular  book  does.  You 
know,  with  the  A’s  coming  first.  What 
should  I  do  when  I  have  three  stories 
that  begin  with  the  same  letter?”  The 
child’s  need  for  understanding  of 
alphabetical  order  is  stronger  motiva¬ 
tion  than  any  a  teacher  might  manu¬ 
facture. 

Phonics  is  important  and  should  not 
be  left  to  chance.  Yet,  just  as  we  no 
longer  teach  “citizenship”  at  10:25 
every  morning,  but  rather,  teach  it  all 
day  long  as  real  occasions  arise  for  its 
practice,  so  we  teach  phonics  all  day 
long  as  real  occasions  arise  for  its  use. 
Nine-year-old  Henry  had  a  wonderful 
time  all  by  himself  making  a  valentine 
list  of  his  friends;  names  he  had  heard 
a  hundred  times,  but  had  never  reatl. 
He  used  many  phonics  skills,  and  was 
pleased  with  himself  when  he  was  able 
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to  sound  out  most  of  the  names.  Some¬ 
times,  knowing  that  one  certain  soun.l 
may  be  written  several  ways,  he  tried 
various  spellings  of  a  few  of  the  names. 
The  list  he  asked  me  to  check  included 
“Cheryl”  written  like  this:  Sharel, 
Sheral,  Sheraril,  Shairl,  Sharyll.  “You 
can  tell  me  now  how  it  is  really  spelled, 
but  I  think  ‘Shairl’  is  the  most  sensible 
way  of  writing  it,”  he  concluded. 

When  a  child’s  interest  in  a  story  is 
high,  and  he  can  hardly  wait  to  reach 
the  climax,  it  is  frequently  wiser  to  tell 
him  the  words  he  stumbles  over  than 
to  make  him  pause  to  sound  them  out. 
When  he  is  absorbed  in  creative  effort 
and  reaches  to  use  words  not  yet  in  his 
writing  vocabulary,  is  it  not  also  wise 
to  give  him  quickly  the  spelling  of  the 
w’ords  lest  he  forget  his  burgeoning 
thoughts?  (l.ater,  a  teacher  can  present 
lessons  using  the  words  the  child  missetl 
or  w'as  unable  to  write.)  I'o  be  aware 
that  the  child’s  joy  in  reading  or  in 
(reating  rightfidly  takes  j)recedence  for 
the  moment  over  his  interest  in  the 
mechanics  of  language  is  to  be  able  to 
see  the  forest  in  all  its  beauty  as  well 
as  to  see  the  individual  trees. 

Encouraging  Creative  Thinking 

Perhaps  it  is  the  teacher  rather  than 
the  child  who  needs  someone  to  en¬ 
courage  creative  thinking  in  him.  Some¬ 


one  to  remind  him  to  stop  and  really 
listen  to  familiar  sounds,  and  really 
look  at  things  about  him;  to  let  his 
imagination  try  its  arthritic  wings  and 
really  crawl  out  of  himself  into  the 
freedom  of  creativity. 

I'he  child  bringing  a  slightly  masheil 
bug  to  school  comes  with  a  radiant 
sense  of  wonder.  I'he  child  hearing 
some  particularly  arresting  sound  builds 
a  whole  plot  around  it.  The  child 
finding  an  intriguing  idea  in  his  book 
goes  off  on  a  joyful  tangent  of  fancy. 
The  child  with  his  hands  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  finger  paint  invents  com¬ 
pletely  original  words  of  description. 

Certainly,  he  must  learn  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  reality  and  fantasy,  to 
“stick  to  the  subject,”  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions,  to  keep  his  mind  on  the  task  at 
hand,  etc.  But  while  he  is  learning 
these  skills,  these  self-disciplines,  need 
he  lose  his  delight,  his  w'onder,  his 
ability  for  make-believe,  his  absorption 
in  the  world  about  him?  No! 

Instead,  we  hope  that  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  harness  these  wonderfid,  mys¬ 
terious  forces  and  use  them  well  that 
they  might  lie  forever  a  part  of  his  life. 

I'here  are  many  ways  of  enriching 
the  reading  program  of  primary  chil¬ 
dren  besides  the  four  discussed  herein. 
The  objective  of  them  all  w’ould  seem 
to  be  the  sime  —  diihiren  who  read 
and  enjoy  it! 


Directory  Changes 

I  he  lollowing  changes  wiiliin  \arioiis  agencies  for  the  l)lincl  slioulcl  l)e  made  in 
your  Direcioiy  of  Actu'ities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  195-1  edition. 
i*age  12— Kentucky  Vv^crkshop  lor  the  Blind.  Name  changed  to  Kentucky  Industries  for 
the  Blind.  In  place  of  Paul  J.  I.angan  as  superintendent,  Cdiarles  Cox  is 
business  manager. 

Page  87— Pennsylvania  Home  reaching  .Society  and  Free  Carculating  Library  for  the 
Blind.  New  address:  til  12  North  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia  20,  Pennsylvania. 
Page  92— Cdiarleston  Caniiuy  .\ssociation  for  the  Blind.  Fhonias  F.  Koester,  [r.  replaces 
Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Sioert/  as  executive  director. 

Page  lO.H— Ontario  .School  fcjr  the  Blind.  S.  F.  .\rmstrong  replaces  H.  |.  Vallentyne  as 
principal. 
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MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
with  eye  patients 

LAURA  JANE  HENRICH 

SiNCK  ABOUT  eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  financially  as  are  the  legally  blind  and 


learning  is  aetjuired  through  vision  we 
N(H)n  begin  to  regard  sight  as  the  basis  of 
experience  and  understanding,  even  of 
reasoning.  In  short,  vision  seems  to  us 
fundamental  to  enjoyment  of  life;  to 
judging  and  controlling  the  environ¬ 
ment:  to  a  happy,  productive  experi¬ 
ence.  This  impression  is  not  entirely 
true,  since  our  other  senses  contribute 
as  surely,  though  less  obviously.  How¬ 
ever,  when  vision  is  lost,  partially  or 
completely,  the  individual  finds  him¬ 
self  more  greatly  incapacitated  than 
by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  other  senses, 
and  required  to  make  greater  adjust¬ 
ments.  Actually,  it  is  the  cultural  at¬ 
titude  toward  its  loss  that  makes  the 
reorganization  process  so  difficult. 

The  problems  of  adjustment  for  those 
who  have  partial  sight  or  are  gradually 
losing  it  may,  in  a  way,  be  even  greater 
than  those  of  individuals  definitely 
faced  by  blindness.  Theirs  is  often  a 
life  of  anxious  and  hopeful  waiting 
(oloretl  by  an  intense  fear.  I'hey  have 
not  the  certainty  and  irrevocable  reality 
of  blindness  around  which  to  reorganize 
their  lives.  They  may  suffer  from  cer¬ 
tain  eye  diseases  for  a  large  portion  of 
a  lifetime,  frequently  undergoing  hos¬ 
pital  treatment  and  surgery. 

These  people  are  not  provided  for 
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large  hospital  bills,  together  with  pos¬ 
sible  or  actual  cessation  of  income,  can 
be  overwhelming.  None  of  the  special 
services  available  to  the  blind  is  open 
to  them;  there  is  no  provision  for  them 
outside  of  regular  public  assistance. 
This  means  a  void  as  far  as  recreation 
is  concerned.  If  the  individual  cannot 
read,  for  example,  he  is  not  eligible  for 
a  talking  book  or  braille  instruction 
unless  his  vision  falls  below  the  legal 
limit.  Nor  will  he  be  included  in  the 
clubs  and  parties  for  the  blind,  even 
though  his  vision  may  preclude  other 
forms  of  recreation.  This  leaves  the 
partially  seeing  person  in  an  undesir¬ 
able  position  with  no  one  offering  him 
any  particular  help. 

Facing  Fact  of  Visual  Loss 

Telling  the  facts  about  visual  losses 
can  be  a  most  difficult  responsibility 
for  an  eye  physician  to  face.  However, 
it  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  a  patient  to  know  where  he  stands. 
He  is  not  likely  to  make  any  attempt 
to  adjust  to  loss  of  vision  and  to  learn 
ways  of  living  with  it,  if  he  continues 
in  the  hope  that  his  sight  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  restored.  When  a  patient  goes 
from  month  to  month  with  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  his  condition  really  is,  he 
begins  to  doubt  his  doctor’s  interest,  to 
feel  he  is  being  used  as  a  guinea  pig, 
to  wonder  w'hat  is  to  become  of  him 
and  whether  anyone  really  cares. 

Otto  Fenichel.  an  outstanding  au¬ 
thority  on  traumatic  neuroses,  has 
stated  that  “traumatic  neuroses  are 
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more  intense  when  the  trauma  en¬ 
counters  an  ego  exhausted  by  long  en¬ 
dured  stress  (presupposing  that  the 
stress  was  not  a  kind  of  ‘expectation’  of 
the  event,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
a  favorable  circumstance) Fenichel 
feels  very  strongly  that  “proper  prepara¬ 
tion  can  avoid  or  diminish  shock.” 
Consequently,  if  the  patient  is  told  in 
realistic  fashion  what  is  happening  to 
his  eyes  and  what  he  may  plan  on  for 
the  future,  he  will  be  much  better  able 
to  accept  blindness  or  partial  sight  and 
to  reorganize  his  life  accordingly.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  note  that  patients 
with  eye  disease  have  a  more  difficult 
time  adjusting  to  blindness  than  do 
those  blinded  by  accident. 

Interpretation  by  Social  Worker 

Medical  interpretation  to  the  patient 
is  an  important  part  of  the  social  work¬ 
er’s  function.  In  the  field  of  ophthal¬ 
mology  this  involves  an  exceptionally 
large  amount  of  technical  information. 
Eye  diseases  and  anomalies  are  myriad 
and  the  terms  used  to  describe  them  are 
complex.  The  eye  worker  must  develop 
a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  ophthalmology  in  order  to 
know  what  is  being  recommended  as 
treatment  and  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  to  the 
patient. 

Unlike  illnesses  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  body,  eye  pathology  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  diagnosed  with  speed  and 
accuracy,  sometimes  on  the  first  ex¬ 
amination.  This  has  much  psychological 
import  for  the  patient  who  may  be 
precipitated  into  a  state  of  confusion, 
shock  and  anxiety  on  learning  of  a 
serious  diagnosis.  The  physician’s  re¬ 
port  often  means  the  sudden  facing  of 
a  reality  that  has  been  avoided  before, 
or  a  confirmation  of  most  dreaded 
fears. 

Recommendations  follow  quickly 
and,  combined  with  the  diagnosis,  seem 
overwhelming  in  the  beginning.  The 


new  eye  patient  is  often  unable  to 
comprehend  their  meaning  or  to  re¬ 
spond  intelligently  to  the  first  treat¬ 
ment  steps.  This  is  a  frequent  reaction 
to  shock,  requiring  time  and  the  help 
of  the  professional  team  in  facing  a 
new  and  threatening  situation. 

The  medical  social  worker  can  offer 
invaluable  service  at  this  point  by  re- 
viiiwing  with  the  patient  and  his  rela¬ 
tives  the  ophthalmologist’s  findings, 
the  recommendations  for  care  and  the 
next  phases  of  the  treatment  plan.  In 
these  interviews  the  patient  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  voice  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  in  his  mind  and  to  ask  questions. 
Particularly  if  surgery  is  necessary,  he 
will  need  support  and  guidance  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  operation  with  equa¬ 
nimity. 

Anxiety  Through  Misunderstanding 

The  patient  is  apt  to  become  con¬ 
fused  and  frightened  if  he  hears  the 
doctors  and  medical  students  in  the 
clinic  and  on  the  ward  discussing  his 
condition.  Perhaps  he  understands  a 
little  of  what  is  being  said  or  nothing 
at  all,  but  in  any  instance  he  concludes 
that  his  condition  is  serious.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  an  unfortunate  one,  the  results 
of  which  the  social  worker  must  some¬ 
times  handle.  Of  course  the  patient 
needs  to  learn  from  his  doctor,  insofar 
as  practicable,  what  diagnosis,  treat¬ 
ment  plan  and  prognosis  are,  but  to 
hear  this  in  an  impersonal,  dispassion¬ 
ate  discussion  can  be  devastating.  He 
may  overhear  conjectures  about  his 
condition  which  rule  out  further  treat¬ 
ment,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  but  which 
may  later  be  grossly  altered,  even  re¬ 
versed,  by  the  physician.  For  example, 
one  patient  heard  it  said  that  surgery 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  her  eye. 
When  it  was  subsequently  decided  that 
only  an  operation  would  save  the  eye 
she  refused  to  go  along  with  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  impression. 
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After  the  physician  has  told  the 
patient  as  much  about  the  eye  condition 
and  treatment  as  he  is  ready  to  disclose 
it  is  the  medical  social  worker’s  job  to 
make  sure  that  the  patient  understands 
all  the  implications,  and  particularly 
the  imjxtrtance,  of  following  medical 
instructions. 

Preparation  for  Surgery 

In  the  case  of  surgery  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist’s  effort  to  prepare  the  patient 
may  fail  because  the  very  thought  of 
an  operation  is  so  threatening  that  the 
explanation  is  not  absorbed.  Having 
someone  answer  questions  and  clarify 
jjrocedures  can  influence  considerably 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  patient 
approaches  surgery.  Good  operative  re¬ 
sults  require  his  cooperation. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  medi¬ 
cal  procedure  and  the  reason  for  it 
more  than  once  before  the  patient  can 
grasp  and  accept  it  for  himself,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  so  many  eye  patients  are 
in  the  older  age  group.  It  is  important 
to  interpret  the  treatment  regimen  to 
responsible  relatives  as  well.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  a  close  friend  or  relative 
in  enabling  the  eye  patient  to  accept 
treatment  is  often  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  or  failure.  It  is  appropri¬ 
ate  that  a  patient  should  himself  decide 
to  accept  or  reject  suggested  treatment, 
but  he  should  do  this  on  the  basis  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  it  can 
offer  and  what  is  entailed. 

Critical  Decisions 

If  the  vision  in  one  eye  has  already 
been  lost  it  is  indeed  a  very  serious 
decision  as  to  whether  to  have  an  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  other  eye.  Though  much 
eye  surgery  has  a  high  percentage  of 
success  (such  as  90  per  cent  in  cataract) 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  physician  to 
promise  the  hoped-for  result.  The  enu¬ 
cleation  of  an  eye  is  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  procedures.  Much  skill, patience 


and  understanding  must  be  employed 
by  the  physician  and  social  worker  in 
helping  the  patient  and  his  family  ap¬ 
proach  such  a  crisis.  Otherwise  when 
results  are  unsuccessful  the  patient  can 
feel  with  justification  that  a  breach  of 
faith  has  occurred  and  this  enormously 
complicates  the  matter  of  cooperation 
in  after-care. 

The  patient  facing  eye  surgery  usu¬ 
ally  has  an  advantage  in  that  his  oph¬ 
thalmologist  is  also  his  surgeon.  Thus, 
there  is  a  closer  doctor-patient  relation¬ 
ship  and  continuity  can  be  maintained 
through  surgery  and  after-care.  The 
patient  is  spared  the  anxiety  that  comes 
from  having  to  establish  relationship 
with  a  surgeon  following  referral  from 
the  family  physician,  and  then  having 
to  return  to  the  latter  from  a  specialized 
phase  of  treatment. 

The  volume  of  patients  and  the 
limitations  of  time  in  outpatient  eye 
clinics  are  well  recognized.  Such  factors 
place  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the 
social  worker.  From  her  broader  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  patient’s  total  situation  she 
can  keep  the  doctor  informed,  so  that 
treatment  planning  will  be  in  accord 
with  actual  circumstances.  If  the  eye 
patient  encounters  a  different  oph¬ 
thalmologist  on  each  visit  the  social 
worker  becomes  the  only  team  member 
with  whom  there  is  a  sustained  relation¬ 
ship,  the  one  who  can  interpret  his 
needs  to  the  doctor.  She  also  knows 
how  to  put  the  patient  in  touch  with 
community  agencies  when  their  service 
is  necessary.  Her  liaison  function  in  this 
area  enhances  the  physician’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  such  services  and  enables  him 
to  be  more  practical  in  some  of  his 
recommendations— for  example,  family 
arrangements,  disa*»arge  planning,  con¬ 
valescent  care. 

Psychiatric  Consultation 

The  social  worker  is  in  a  strategic 
position  to  note  abnormal  personality 
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reactions  indicating  the  need  for  psy¬ 
chiatric  consultation.  This  can  be  a 
matter  of  real  concern  since  paranoid 
patients  have  been  known  to  become 
self-destructive  during  eye  surgery.  The 
use  of  psychiatric  guidance  in  oph¬ 
thalmology  is  becoming  more  prevalent 
and  it  should  be  sought  increasingly 
when  severe  feelings  of  frustration  and 
depression  accompany  vision  impair¬ 
ment. 

Practical  Considerations 

The  medical  social  w'orker  concerned 
with  eye  patients  needs  to  be  closely 
involved  with  the  practical  changes 
which  loss  of  vision,  or  even  temporary 
eye  conditions,  bring  into  everyday 
life.  Generally  the  first  need  is  some 
kind  of  financial  assistance  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  hospitalization,  medication, 
transportation  or  maintenance.  Hos¬ 
pitalization  today  is  an  expensive  item 
which  can  involve  people  deeply  in 
debt  for  a  period  of  years,  particularly 
when  there  are  repeated  admissions, 
as  in  the  case  of  certain  eye  diseases. 
.Marginal  income  families  especially 
need  help  in  such  circumstances  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  savings. 

A  patient  may  be  forced  to  give  up 
his  job  temporarily,  indefinitely  or  even 
permanently;  to  find  employment  re- 
(piiring  less  visual  acuity.  In  the  latter 
case  vocational  retraining  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  the  social  worker’s  job  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  resulting  anxiety 
of  the  patient  Dy  aiding  him  in  specific 
ways  to  find  proper  resources.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  worker  to  be  asked  by 
the  patient  with  ^n  uncertain  eye  prog¬ 
nosis  if  this  is  the  right  time  to  start 
learning  braille,  a  lequest  indicative  of 
the  latter’s  effort  to  take  some  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  ow’n  future  needs. 

Eye  surgery  often  is  not  as  incapaci¬ 
tating  as  other  operationi  but  when  the 
patient  is  frail  and  elderly  several  weeks 
of  convalescent  care  may  lie  necessary. 


Lessened  physical  activity  for  a  period 
following  retinal  detachment  poses 
practical  problems  for  housewives  and 
people  engaged  in  strenuous  occupa¬ 
tions. 

In  working  with  persons  who  are 
ineligible  for  services  to  the  blind,  more 
ingenuity  must  be  used  in  locating  re¬ 
sources.  Financial  assistance,  medica¬ 
tion,  appliances,  even  transportation 
can  be  handled  more  readily  than  op¬ 
portunities  for  leisure  time  activities. 
•Many  of  these  persons  do  not  see  well 
enough  to  enjoy  reading,  television, 
movies  or  other  recreation  requiring 
near-normal  vision,  and  there  are  lew 
suitable  substitutes.  This  is  unfortunate 
since  they  may  have  much  free  time 
as  they  wait  for  results  of  surgery,  oi 
for  the  disease  to  become  stabilized,  oi 
for  suitable  employment. 

In  short,  there  are  numerous  prac¬ 
tical  arrangements  with  which  the  so¬ 
cial  w'orker  can  and  should  help  her 
eye  patients,  but  she  should  not  take 
over  the  management  of  activities  right¬ 
fully  belonging  to  the  individual.  It 
is  easy  to  make  this  error  when  the 
patient  is  feeling  helpless  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  his  condition;  but  it  will 
only  reinforce  his  impression  that  a 
visual  handicap  means  dependence  on 
another  person. 

Emotional  Support 

The  eye  patient  may  say,  “1  would 
rather  be  dead  than  go  blind.”  The 
worker  cannot  go  along  w’ith  this  feel¬ 
ing  by  saying  nothing,  nor  can  she  an¬ 
swer  with  platitudes.  With  the  patient’s 
cooperation  she  must  estimate  first  what 
impairment  of  vision  means  to  him 
personally.  When  he  has  been  helped 
to  talk  through  these  feelings,  and  to 
look  at  the  factors  which  are  funda¬ 
mentally  disturbing,  he  will  perhaps 
have  begun  to  understand  himself  in 
relation  to  the  handicap.  However,  self¬ 
understanding  is  not  enough;  the 
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worker  should  move  on  to  acquaint  him 
with  some  of  the  actual  methods  by 
which  people  with  limited  vision  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  usual  activi¬ 
ties.  In  general,  she  should  help  him 
see  the  positive  factors  and  strengths 
which  remain  to  him  and  the  processes 
through  which  they  can  be  further  de¬ 
veloped. 

.\nother  area  of  social  work  compe¬ 
tence  relates  to  medical  follow-up.  It  is 
essential,  for  example,  that  glaucoma 
patients  be  re-examined  regularly  in  the 
clinic  in  order  to  keep  the  disease  under 
control.  VV^hen  months  and  perhaps 
years  pass  with  little  or  no  change  in 
the  medication  or  the  doctor’s  com¬ 
ments,  patients  grow  discouraged  and 
discontinue  treatment.  The  medical  so¬ 
cial  worker  needs  to  discuss  with  this 
group,  as  soon  after  diagnosis  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  cured,  why  the 
goal  of  treatment  is  successful  control, 
and  the  need  of  full  cooperation  with 
the  ophthalmologist’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Here  too,  relatives,  when  prop¬ 
erly  informed,  can  bolster  the  glaucoma 
patient’s  willingness  to  keep  up  the 
medical  regimen.  When  an  individual 
lives  alone  the  social  worker  often  has 
to  assume  more  responsibility  for  such 
encouragement. 

Summary 

It  should  be  obvious  that  none  of 
what  has  been  proposed  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  quickly.  Actual  visual  loss  is 
a  shock  to  the  individual  experiencing 
it,  productive  of  much  fear  and  depres¬ 
sion  which  are  not  relieved  at  once, 
no  matter  how  adequate  the  ability  to 
adjust,  rherefore  the  medical  social 
worker  must  be  prepared  to  give  serv¬ 


ice  on  a  long-time  basis.  Her  role  with 
eye  patients  is  one  of  multiple  func¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  shown  that  medical 
interpretation  and  follow-up  comprise 
part  of  the  service  to  be  offered.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  the  medical 
condition  that  has  brought  the  patient 
to  the  hospital  and  is  generally  his 
major  concern,  especially  in  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

Explaining  the  patient’s  social  and 
emotional  needs  to  the  ophthalmologist 
is  also  an  important  responsibility  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  social  worker’s  special 
area  of  competence.  Practical  aspects 
include  referral  to  other  agencies  for 
financial  assistance,  transportation,  ap¬ 
pliances,  employment  or  rehabilitation. 

riiese  services  are  performed  as  case¬ 
work  functions  recognizing  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  unique  needs  and  reactions  in 
relation  to  the  eye  problem,  his  right 
to  make  decisions  and  participate  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  treatment  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  primary  discipline  is  medical 
and  the  social  worker  in  this  setting 
must  collaborate  with  the  doctor  and 
other  hospital  staff  members  toward 
the  best  service  to  the  patient. 

Because  the  majority  of  eye  difficul¬ 
ties  are  related  to  degenerative  changes, 
the  number  of  persons  with  visual 
problems  will  increase  as  the  span  of 
life  lengthens.  New  knowledge  about 
the  aging  processes  will  enhance  the 
worker’s  skills  in  any  eye  program. 

Since  half  of  blindness  can  now  be 
prevented  if  full  use  is  made  of  our 
current  knowledge  it  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent  that  medical  and  social  work 
efforts  in  this  field  must  be  directetl 
toward  early  and  continuous  treatment 
in  order  to  reduce  th^  appalling  amount 
of  unnecessary  blindness  in  this  country. 
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Hindsight 

M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 

GET  ON  BOARD 

The  other  day  a  neighbor  called  my 
home  to  announce  excitedly  that  she 
had  the  answer  to  my  blindness.  Forth¬ 
with,  she  was  going  to  put  me  in  her 
car  and  drive  me  to  Philadelphia.  There 
my  sight  would  be  restored. 

At  first,  this  sounded  as  though 
someone  had  discovered  another  ot 
those  religious  shrines  that  so  olten 
attract  the  sick  and  the  crippled  —  and 
this  time,  lor  a  change,  close  enough 
at  hand  that  my  well-meaning  friends 
would  not  have  to  mortgage  their 
houses  or  get  on  “Strike  It  Rich”  to 
get  me  there.  Nothing  herein  is  meant 
to  disparage  real  miracles.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  new  mecca  turned  out  to 
be  an  institution  with  which  many  of  us 
already  are  familiar.  The  friend  had 
read  about  it  in  the  December  issue  of 
CostnopoHtau  Magazine.  The  answer 
to  a  blind  man’s  prayer  turned  out  to 
be  Wills  Eye  Hospital. 

The  friend,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  cause  of  my  blindness  and  not  very 
much  about  Wills  Eye  Hospital  even 
after  reading  the  article,  probably  con¬ 
siders  me  an  ungrateful  wretch.  Al¬ 
though  I  refused  to  go,  I  did  promise 
myself  to  read  the  article  —  which  I  did, 
and  if  you  have  not,  you  ought  to. 

To  intrigue  your  interest,  especially 
if  you  are  a  blind  person,  get  a  load 
of  the  title  of  the  story.  Unashamedly 
and  unreservedly,  it  declares:  “They 
Make  the  Blind  See.”  So  far  as  this 
non-professional  can  determine,  the 
medical  content  of  the  article  is  good 
and  accurate  —  good  for  the  serious, 
intelligent  reader  and  accurate  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  doctor.  But  for 
those  of  us  concernei  with  better 
public  understanding  of  the  blind,  not 


to  mention  the  all-too-numerous  newly- 
blinded  who  continually  chase  hopes 
and  new  doctors  or  cures,  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  article  is  just  another  example 
in  the  long  parade  of  poisonous  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  a  reasonable  enough  attempt 
to  prove  the  “precious”  nature  of  sight, 
the  article  kicks  off  in  its  first  sentence 
with  this  reminder  to  the  reader:  “You 
and  I  work,  play,  love,  hate  and  talk 
with  our  eyes.”  What  about  us  jjooi 
souls  who,  by  reverse  connotation,  are 
apparently  denied  those  pleasures? 

There’s  more,  but  this  is  about 
enough.  To  make  one  question  furthei 
even  the  technical  accuracy  of  the  whole 
piece,  however,  there  is  a  sweeping 
generalization  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
Wills  Eye  Hospital  has  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many  other  institutions 
which  have  competent  eye  care  to  offer, 
and  then  the  writer  says  glibly:  “That 
is  certainly  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
no  institution  anywhere  in  the  world 
excels  Wills  in  translating  into  deeds 
the  words  of  Helen  Keller:  ‘There  is 
no  lovelier  w'ay  to  thank  God  for  your 
eyesight  than  by  giving  a  helping  hand 
to  some  one  in  the  dark’.” 

It’s  hard  to  say  who  will  be  the  more 
embarrased  by  this  story  —  Wills  Eye 
Hospital  or  those  of  us  who  may  con¬ 
tinue  without  the  capacity  for  working, 
playing,  loving,  hating  and  talking.  VV'^e 
can  at  least  write  for  the  New  Outlook. 

IT  WAS  THIS  WAY,  OFFICER 

rruth  really  is  still  stranger  than 
fiction,  I  suppose.  Even  the  dramatiza¬ 
tions  of  the  subject  of  blindness  by 
magazine  writers  can  sometimes  be 
overshadowed  by  the  real  McCoy.  We 
got  one  right  out  of  the  New  York 
J ournal- American  the  other  day. 
W^hether  its  message  is  constructive  or 
otherwise  is  a  bit  unclear,  but  at  least 
it  provides  an  interesting  puzzle  that 
may  require  several  readings.  Try  it 
once,  anyway  .  .  . 
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A  forty-year-old  blind  pianist  has 
finally  been  cleared  of  a  charge  of 
drunken  driving.  Myron  Sautter,  blind 
for  twenty-five  years,  was  found  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  car  yesterday.  With  him 
was  Arthur  Renner,  twenty-five,  who 
told  police  he  was  giving  the  blind 
man  directions  on  where  to  steer. 

Hours  later  Renner  admitted  he  slid 
Sautter  behind  the  wheel  when  he  saw 
a  police  car  coming. 

HE  WHO  LAUGHS  LAST 

Hindsight  has  been  getting  a  little 
fan  tnail  lately  —  very  little.  When  we 
introduced  a  few  anecdotes  to  illustrate 
points  of  view,  we  may  have  started 
something  that  will  be  hard  to  finish. 
At  least  one  reader,  Jesse  Woodring, 
who  writes  under  a  Fort  Wayne,  Indi¬ 
ana,  postmark,  has  been  stimulated  into 
literary  effort.  As  usual,  the  publisher 
takes  no  responsibility  for  quality  of 
content,  but  here  are  some  of  Mr. 
Woodring’s  gems; 

“Hear  Editor: 

“It  is  inspiring  that  so  many  initially 
tragic  incidents  in  life  eventually  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  carefree  mirth.  Con¬ 
sider  for  example  the  many  humorous 
stories  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  loss 
of  one’s  hair,  loss  of  employment,  loss 
of  money,  and  even  the  loss  of  one’s 
hearing.  Loss  of  sight,  however,  seems 
never  to  have  provoked  many  witty 
remarks. 

“Is  blindness  so  much  more  tragic 


than  other  personal  deprivations?  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Barnett’s  leadership  will 
stimulate  a  little  more  frivolity  con¬ 
cerning  poor  vision  and  a  little  less 
gloom  and  tear-jerking  sympathy 
around  the  subject  of  blindness.  In 
any  event,  his  stories  in  ‘Hindsight’ 
provoked  me  to  write  and  make  this 
contribution  to  the  cause; 

“Repeatedly  bumping  into  mail  box, 
traffic  sign,  light  pole,  etc.  on  a  street 
corner,  the  confused  blind  man  who 
excused  himself  each  time  with  a  ‘par¬ 
don  me,  sir’  gave  up,  dropped  to  the 
curb  and  decided  to  just  wait  until 
the  crowd  thinned  out. 

“And  what’s  tragic  altout  the  par¬ 
tially  sighted  peeping  tom  who  had  only 
‘keyhole  vision?’ 

“Picture,  too,  the  sighted  man  who 
bluffed  his  way  through  an  army 
physical  on  the  excuse  that  he  was  blind. 
Then,  later  in  the  day,  while  enjoying 
a  movie,  he  spotted  the  army  doctor 
sitting  beside  him.  Quick  thinking 
brought  forth  the  question,  ‘Excuse  me, 
sir,  but  is  this  the  bus  to  Albuquerque?’ 

“And  finally  there  was  the  tired  old 
blind  man  who  for  months  had  un¬ 
easily  suffered  through  the  same  busy 
street-crossing  and  bus  transfer  on  his 
way  home  from  work.  Asked  one  time 
where  he  expected  to  go  in  the  here¬ 
after  he  promptly  replied,  ‘I  just  don’t 
care  as  long  as  I  don’t  have  to  transfer 
at  Broadway  and  Main!’ 

“Sincerely, 

“Jesse  A.  Woodring.’’ 
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An  kxhression  of  japanese- American 
iriendship  was  made  recently  in  the 
lorm  of  a  miniature  statue  presented 
to  Helen  Keller  in  recognition  of  her 
great  achievements  throughout  the 
world.  The  statuette  was  presented  to 
Miss  Keller,  accompanied  by  Polly 
Thomson,  by  the  Honorable  Tsuneaki 
Ueda,  Deputy  Consul  General  of 
japan  in  New  York,  at  a  ceremony  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  (see  cut) . 

As  Counselor  of  International  Rela¬ 
tions  for  AFOB,  Miss  Keller  visited 
Japan  in  1955  during  a  five-nation  good 


will  tour.  Inspired  by  her  victory  over 
her  triple  handicaps,  students  and  facul¬ 
ty  of  the  Prefectural  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  Niigata,  Japan,  raised 
funds  to  erect  a  fourteen-foot  sculpture 
which  now  stands  on  the  school 
grounds.  The  sculpture  shows  Miss 
Keller  and  her  companion,  Polly 
Thomson,  enfolded  in  the  symbolic 
wings  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss 
Keller’s  first  teacher,  whom  the  school 
describes  as  her  “guardian  angel.”  The 
two-foot  replica  was  sent  to  Miss  Keller 
as  “a  token  of  stronger  Japanese-Ameri- 
can  friendship  and  understanding.” 
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Book  Reviews 


Teachers  of  Children  Who  Are  Blind— 
on  Findings  from  the  Study  ‘‘Qualifica¬ 
tion  and  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Ex- 
(eptional  Cihildren.”  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1955.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  -10  cents.  Reviewed 
by  Guy  J.  Marchisio.* 

During  these  times  of  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion  and  educational  standardization 
it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find  a  bulletin 
that  dwells  upon  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  aspect  as  well  as  upon 
the  basic  skills  phase  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  of  blind  children.  Packed  with 
statistical  data  and  diffused  w’ith  “find¬ 
ings,”  Bulletin  1955,  No.  10  should  be 
made  available  to  prospective  instruc¬ 
tors,  training  centers,  and  teachers  in 
service. 

This  publication,  one  of  a  series 
based  upon  the  study  “Qualification 
and  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,”  utilizes  two  pro¬ 
cedures  lor  obtaining  information.  One, 
from  a  “Competencies  Committee”  of 
seven  experts  in  the  field,  and  the  other, 
from  the  reports  of  a  group  of  100 
superior  classroom  teachers  selected  on 
a  tpiota  basis  —  thirty-eight  were  teach¬ 
ing  in  day  schtxils,  and  sixty-two  in  resi¬ 
dential  sch(x)ls  for  the  blind.  Fifty  of 
these  respf>ndents  receiveil  their  special¬ 
ized  training  before  January  1,  1946, 
while  another  fifty  obtained  such  prep¬ 
aration  after  this  date.  Altogether,  208 
opinions  were  gleaned  from  sjiccial  edu¬ 
cators  including  personnel  from  state 
departments  of  education  and  super¬ 
visors  of  sjjecial  eilucation  in  local 
sc  h<x)l  systems. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  six 

*Mr.  Marchisio  is  siif)ervisor  of  educational 
services  of  the  JMeu’  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Hlind. 


significant  sections:  (1)  the  competen¬ 
cies  needed  by  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  presented  by  the  committee  of 
experts;  (2)  the  relative  importance  of 
a  list  of  competencies  needed  by  in¬ 
structors  in  the  field  reported  by  100 
superior  teachers  of  the  blind;  (3)  a 
comparative  study  of  these  two  in¬ 
dependent  reports;  (4)  an  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  in-service  teachers 
of  the  blind;  (5)  an  appraisal  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  required  by 
teachers  of  the  blind;  and  (6)  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  findings  and  implications, 
with  suggestions  for  further  research. 

rhe  core  of  the  bulletin,  however, 
centers  about  the  first  two  topics  while 
the  last  four  are  primarily  an  extension 
of  these  reports. 

Important  considerations  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  included  a  knowledge  of  medical 
factors,  the  understanding  and  use  of 
reading  and  writing  equipment,  the 
selection  and  use  of  aids  and  appliances, 
curriculum  adaptation  and  program  atl- 
justment,  and  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  work  with  related  resources. 
In  addition  to  a  greater  degree  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  understanding, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  experts  that 
the  teacher  of  blind  children  should 
possess  certain  competencies  basic  to  the 
education  of  blind  children  as  individ¬ 
uals  —  they  should  be  able  to  assist 
blind  children  to  realize  their  desires 
as  adults;  and  to  interpret  these  in¬ 
dividual  needs  to  society  in  terms  of  the 
varying  degrees  of  blindness  —  encom¬ 
passing  factors  that  the  teacher  must 
be  able  to  handle  with  resourcefulness. 

Although  unlikely  that  any  one 
teacher-training  center  will  be  able  to 
present  all  of  these  components  or  that 
any  one  teacher  will  possess  all  of  these 
suggested  competencies,  they  are  never- 
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theless  set  up  as  ultimate  goals  toward 
which  to  strive.  The  capacity  to  utilize 
related  resources  —  the  family,  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  appropriate  agencies 
—  are  not  only  guideposts  to  good 
teaching,  but  reflect  the  individual  ap¬ 
proach  toward  attaining  the  desirable 
goals. 

Several  trends  were  highlighted  in 
the  evaluations  by  the  successful 
teachers,  that  should  be  noted.  It 
would  appear  that  these  teachers  placed 
great  emphasis  upon  the  social  and 
emotional  adjustment  of  their  children, 
as  well  as  upon  the  medical,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  educational  aspects  of  the 
individual.  Included  in  the  ten  com¬ 
petencies  which  were  rated  highest 
were:  the  ability  to  help  children  with 
their  personal  adjustment,  to  establish 
curricula  suited  to  the  individual  need, 
to  assist  blind  children  to  “learn  to 
associate  with  normal  children,”  to 
stimulate  “senses  other  than  sight”  in 
the  problems  of  living,  the  implications 
of  “useful  vision,”  and  the  effects  of 
“socio-economic  conditions.”  Classified 
as  “less  important”  were  competencies 
related  to  testing  vision  and  hearing, 
a  knowledge  of  the  basic  theory  of 
light,  and  suprisingly,  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Rather  con¬ 
tradictory  was  the  relatively  low  place 
given  to  the  understanding  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  eyes,  while  a 
knowledge  of  medical,  emotional,  and 
other  implications  of  blindness  were 
valued  very  highly.  The  significance, 
here,  may  be  the  fact  that  so  few  train¬ 
ing  centers  provide  courses  “which 
would  enable  the  teacher  to  understand 
the  anatomical  and  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  in  blindness.” 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that 
teachers  tended  to  rate  “practical  skills” 
more  highly  than  “theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Conse(|uently,  seven  of  the  ten 
most  highly  valued  competencies  deal 
with  “ability  to  do,”  while  three  are 


concerned  with  “knowledge  or  under¬ 
standing.”  It  may  be  somewhat  disap- 
jx)inting  to  those  who  seek  out  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  debate  the  perennial  question 
that  “there  was  little  difference  on  the 
value  placed  on  the  majority  of  the 
conqjetencies  by  day  and  residential 
school  teachers.”  Understandably,  from 
the  asjject  of  educational  tasks,  there 
was  perhaps  one  over-all  difference— 
“day  school  teachers”  designated  the  in¬ 
terpersonal  relationships  with  adults  as 
more  inqxirtant  than  did  “residential 
schfx)!  teachers.” 

Apparently,  no  significant  differences 
were  noted  in  the  ratings  l)etween  teach¬ 
ers  who  received  their  sj>ecialized  prep¬ 
aration  either  before  or  after  January 
1,  1946. 

Although  many  of  the  competencies 
were  considered  important  by  both 
teachers  and  experts  in  the  comparative 
study,  the  findings  however  revealed 
more  adequately  the  essence  of  the  en¬ 
tire  report.  Of  real  import  was  the  top 
rating  placed  upon  supervised  student 
teaching  and  planned  observation  with 
both  blind  and  normally  seeing  children 
by  the  superior  teachers.  As  important  as 
this  phase  of  teacher  preparation  is,  the 
need,  however,  may  be  dwarfed  by  the 
lack  of  sporadic  follow-up  supervision 
provided  the  young,  and  too  often,  non- 
specialized,  in-service  trained  teacher  of 
blind  children. 

In  addition  to  some  sixteen  special¬ 
ized  competencies  listed  as  needed  by 
the  teacher  of  children  who  are  blind, 
the  participants  pinpointed  several  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  which  instructors 
should  possess  to  a  greater  degree  —  to 
be  able  to  work  as  a  member  of  a  team 
as  well  as  individually;  to  develop  a 
pleasing  voice;  to  create  and  control  the 
classroom  atmosphere;  and  to  be  more 
flexible,  ingenious,  and  understanding 
than  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 
Ideally,  the  study  l(X)ked  favorably 
ujx>n  a  teacher  training  program  that 
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tollowed  this  pattern:  an  undergraduate 
program  of  general  teacher  education, 
regular  classroom  experience,  a  year  of 
graduate  training  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  including  a  wide  range  of 
practical  experiences  with  various  edu¬ 
cational  and  related  services.  Let  us  not 
overlook,  in  any  ideal  or  established  pro¬ 
gram,  the  value  of  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught 
and  to  be  taken  prior  to  either  general 
or  specialized  methodology. 

Perhaps  the  two  weakest  phases  of 
this  volume  are  its  limited  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  further  research  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  lapse  of  time  between  the  period 
of  the  completed  project  and  the  date 
of  publication.  The  bulletin  is  per¬ 
meated  with  implications,  insuihcient 


and  inconclusive  data,  and  even  a  be- 
tween-the-lines  type  of  revelations  suf¬ 
ficient  for  an  abundance  of  worthwhile 
studies.  In  a  field  where  current  litera¬ 
ture  is  already  so  limited,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Bulletin  1955,  No.  10 
has  not  come  to  the  hands  of  educators 
for  the  blind  until  early  1957. 

This  effort,  together  with  a  com¬ 
panion  bulletin  entitled  Teachers  of 
Children  Who  are  Partially  Seeing, 
certainly  should  contribute  greatly 
toward  staff  development,  toward  steer¬ 
ing  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
direction  of  providing  adequate  prep¬ 
aration  for  teachers  of  visually  handi- 
cap|>ed  children,  and  finally,  toward 
building  a  firm  foundation  that  should 
provide  the  basis  for  establishing  max- 
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News  Briefs 


☆  Chicago’s  West  Side  Medical  Center 
will  be  the  site  of  the  new  national 
headquarters  of  the  National  Society 
for  Crijjpled  Children  and  Adults,  Dean 
VV.  Roberts,  M.D.,  executive  director 
of  the  Easter  Seal  Society,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  The  National  Society’s  head¬ 
quarters  offices  have  been  at  1 1  South 
La  Salle  Street  since  1945. 

Located  on  a  triangular  40,000  square 
foot  plot,  the  proposed  building  will 
provide  18,000  feet  of  floor  space  in 
a  modern  two-story  and  basement 
building. 

The  new  permanent  headquarters 
building  will  coordinate  into  the  unit 
all  of  its  many  diverse  operations,  and 
will  eliminate  architectural  barriers  so 
that  handicapped  persons  may  visit  the 
National  Society  with  ease. 

☆  The  Mid  -  Western  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers  will  hold  its  convention 
beginning  May  5,  1957,  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  at  the  Hotel  Kansan.  This  con¬ 
vention  is  planning  to  take  action  on 
some  major  pieces  of  business  which 
will  affect  the  profession  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  and  a  good  attendance  is  urged. 
The  convention  will  close  at  noon 
Wednesday,  May  8. 

☆  1  he  Third  Congress  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  two  days  in  November,  in  Belgrade. 
.\t  the  meeting  announcement  was 
made  of  the  opening  of  three  high 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Russia  —  one 
in  Moscow,  another  in  Leningrad,  and 
the  third  in  Kuibyshev.  Resident  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  accommodated  at  these 
schools.  In  Budapest,  Hungary,  the  first 
national  Congress  of  blind  and  par- 
tially-blind  people  was  held  August  24 
and  25,  1956.  Reports  from  that  Con¬ 


gress  stated  that  there  are  320  blind  tele¬ 
phone  operators  employed  full-time  in 
Hungary,  of  whom  200  are  in  the 
capital  city.  Another  report  states  that 
one  unnamed  industry  in  Budajiest 
employs  more  than  500  blind  persons. 

In  Vienna,  Austria,  five  blind  tele¬ 
phone  operators  were  newly  placed  in 
tlie  month  of  October,  1956,  bringing 
tlie  total  so  enqjloyed  in  that  city  to 
seventy.  Also,  two  blind  medical  typists 
were  placed  in  a  Vienna  clinic,  and 
anotlier  typist  was  engaged  by  a  general 
accident  insurance  firm. 

☆  Three  changes  in  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  have  been  announced. 
Charles  Torem,  of  Paris,  France,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Board  to  replace 
the  late  Max  Shoop.  Eustace  Seligman, 
formerly  secretary  of  AFOB,  has  been 
elected  vice-president,  an  office  also 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Shoop. 
Peter  J.  Salmon  has  been  elected  sec¬ 
retary. 

☆  The  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  a  bureau  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  has  been  re¬ 
organized,  and  an  assistant  director 
and  a  business  manager  have  been  pro¬ 
visionally  appointed  to  head  up  two 
new  sections  in  the  Commission. 

Virginia  E.  McDonough  of  New  York 
City  has  been  named  assistant  director 
of  the  Commission.  She  will  direct  the 
technical  services  section,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  services  in  prevention  of 
blindness,  training  for  preschool  blind 
children,  and  home  teaching.  Miss 
McDonough  fills  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  the  former  assistant 
director. 

Benjamin  Nyman  of  Albany  will 
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manage  the  business  services  section, 
which  includes  services  connected  with 
concession  stands,  crafts  production  and 
sales,  accounting,  and  office  manage¬ 
ment  functions.  Mr.  Nyman’s  position 
of  business  manager  is  a  new  post. 

Miss  McDonough  has  had  twenty- 
five  years’  experience  in  social  case¬ 
work,  and  until  recently  was  director 
of  casework  for  the  Catholic  Guardian 
Society  of  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
.\rchdiocese  of  New  York.  A  graduate 
of  Mount  St.  Vincent  College,  she  has 
an  M.A.  degree  from  the  Fordham 
ITniversity  School  of  Social  Service. 

Mr.  Nyman  has  had  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  in  business,  law,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce  as 
a  business  consultant,  working  with 
small  business  owners  in  the  state.  His 
experience  in  private  industry  includes 
posts  as  manager  of  the  New  York  City 
sales  for  Helene  Curtis  Industries  and 
as  field  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Sales  .Affiliates,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 
He  practiced  law  in  New  York  from 
1931  to  1941.  He  holds  an  LL.B.  degree 
from  St.  John’s  College  School  of  Law. 

☆  The  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  has  announced  the 
following  recent  grants,  totaling  $26,- 
500,  for  ten  eye  research  projects: 

Dr.  Arnall  Patz,  Baltimore,  $5,000, 
retrolental  fibroplasia. 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
$2,000,  electrophysiology  of  the  eye. 

University  of  Nebraska  Medical 
School,  Omaha,  $4,000,  adrenocorticoid 
function  in  relation  to  diabetic  retinitis. 

Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
$3,000,  choroidal  circulation. 

New  York  University-Bellevue  Post¬ 
graduate  Medical  School,  $2,000,  pan¬ 
creatic  dornase  in  inflammatory  ocular 
exudates. 

Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta, 
$2,000,  bacteriology  of  uveitis. 


Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Louis,  $2,500,  photo¬ 
coagulation  of  the  retina. 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
New  York,  $1,000,  fields  of  vision 
studies. 

University  of  Chicago,  Department 
of  Pharmacology,  $2,500,  synthesis  of 
carbon-14  and  sulphur-35  radioactively 
labelled  diamox. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston, 
$1,500,  development  of  effective  ap¬ 
paratus  to  test  vision  in  early  infancy 
by  means  of  optico-kinetic  response. 

The  National  Society’s  grant  for  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  in  retrolental  fibroplasia 
is  part  of  a  $15,000  grant  established  in 
1953  by  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Founda¬ 
tion. 

☆  .An  Albert  Lasker  Award  has  been 
presented  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  to  V.  Everett  Kin¬ 
sey,  Ph.D.  and  Arnall  Patz,  M.D.,  in 
recognition  of  their  outstanding  work 
in  defeating  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Dr. 
Kinsey,  assistant  director  of  research  at 
the  Kresge  Eye  Institute  in  Detroit,  was 
cited  “for  his  achievement  as  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Cooperative  Study 
of  RLF  confirming  the  cause  as  high 
level  oxygen  administration.’’  Dr.  Patz, 
a  Baltimore  ophthalmologist,  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  his  controlled  studies  with 
humans  and  experiments  with  animals 
into  causes  of  RLF. 

☆  Governor  George  M.  Leader  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  of  the  eighty-fourth  Forum  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
May  19-24.  Governor  Leader  will  speak 
on  the  theme  of  the  Forum,  “Expanding 
Frontiers  in  Social  Welfare.’’ 

The  opening  general  session  will  be 
held  at  5:30  P.M.  in  Convention  Hall. 

Miss  Margaret  Hickey,  NCSW  presi- 
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dent,  will  address  the  general  session  on  recently,  Mr.  Dabelstein  said  the  re- 
Monday  morning.  May  20.  At  this  ses-  modeled  building  in  Minneapolis,  to  be 
sion  several  prominent  leaders  in  the  completed  in  April,  will  serve  the  blind 
social  welfare  field  will  be  asked  to  of  six  other  states:  North  Dakota,  South 
develop  the  Forum  theme  along  the  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Montana  and 
lines  of  their  particular  interests.  Wisconsin. 

Additional  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  The  Minneapolis  Society’s  rehabilita- 
general  sessions  throughout  the  week  tion  program  for  the  blind  is  one  of  the 
include  “Public  Welfare’s  Role  in  the  most  outstanding  in  the  United  States, 
C^hanging  Social  Welfare  Scene,’’  “The  according  to  Mr.  Dabelstein.  He  also 
Changing  American  Family  —  Its  Chal-  revealed  that  the  Federal  Department 
lenge  for  Social  Welfare,’’  “Integra-  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is 
tion,’’  and  “Social  Welfare,  Social  Val-  granting  the  Society  1 125,000  to  build 
lies,  and  Culture.’’  and  equip  the  new  facility— a  new  form 

Exhibits  and  registration  will  open  of  cooperation  that  will  unite  public 
at  noon  on  Sunday,  May  19,  with  ad-  and  voluntary  agencies  by  combining 
vance  registration  for  those  in  the  area  their  resources, 
scheduled  for  Friday  and  Saturday, 

May  17  and  18,  in  the  Benjamin  Frank-  Novelist  John  Howard  Griffin,  thirty- 
lin  Hotel.  six  and  blind  since  1944,  of  Mansfield, 

Housing  and  membership  forms  are  Texas,  whose  best-seller.  The  Devil 
available  from  the  NCSW  national  of-  Rides  Outside,  was  reviewed  in  this 
fice,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15,  journal  in  December  1952  (Vol.  46, 
Ohio.  Early  reservations  are  advised.  No.  10),  suddenly  regained  his  sight 
since  single-room  accommodations  are  one  day  in  January  while  walking  to 
already  in  short  supply.  his  parents’  house  from  his  workshop. 

Mr.  Griffin  gradually  lost  his  sight  after 
☆  A  new  $225,000  addition  to  the  explosions  and  bombings  near  him 
building  of  the  Minnneapolis  Society  while  serving  as  an  Air  Force  staff 
for  the  Blind  will  make  it  the  first  sergeant  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  has 
regional  rehabilitation  center  of  its  kind  written  a  second  book,  Niini,  which 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  Don-  has  been  well  received  by  critics,  and 
aid  Dabelstein,  assistant  director  of  is  working  on  a  third, 
the  Federal  Department  of  Vocational  Mr.  Griffin  is  married  and  has  two 
Rehabilitation.  Visiting  in  Minnesota  small  children. 


SCHOLARSHIP  DEADLINE  APPROACHING 

Every  year  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  receives  many  requests  for 
scholarships  too  late  to  be  considered  for  the  current  year.  Therefore,  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable  to  remind  all  readers  of  the  New  Ouflook  that  such  applications  should  be 
received  by  April  1  preceding  the  college  term  for  which  the  scholarships  are 
desired.  A  short  report  on  the  Foundation's  scholarship  program  will  appear  in 
the  March  issue  of  this  magazine. 
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Appointments 


☆  Byron  M.  Smith,  executive  director 
ol  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  announced  in  January  the  ap- 
|)ointment  of  Frank  Johnson  as  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  rehabilitation  and 
training,  and  Henry  A.  Dauin  as 
assistant  director  of  administration. 
Cotninued  growth  of  the  Sot  iety’s  work 
and  the  current  expansion  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  facilities  to  serve  a  six-state  area  on 
a  regional  basis  has  led  to  the  ap- 
|)ointments,  according  to  Mr.  Smith. 

.Mr.  Johnson  received  his  B.S.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Mimiesota  and  also 
took  two  and  a  half  years  of  graduate 
work  there  in  the  school  of  social  work. 
He  has  been  with  the  .Minneapolis 
.Society  for  the  Blind  for  thirteen  years 
and  has  Ijeen  supervisor  of  the  Society’s 
.Service  Department.  He  is  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  Council  of 
.Agencies  for  the  Blind,  and  former 
vice  president  of  the  Minnesota  Re¬ 
habilitation  Association.  He  has  been 


Frank  R.  Johnson 


Henry  A.  Doum 


active  in  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 

Mr.  Daum  is  a  graduate  of  Macalester 
College  and  was  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  in  St.  Paul  before  the  war.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  masiter’s  degree  from  the  School 
of  .Social  Work,  University  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  and  was  a  probation  officer  in  St. 
Paid  for  two  years.  He  was  assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  St.  Olaf  Col¬ 
lege  for  three  years  and  has  l)een  direc¬ 
tor  of  field  activities  at  the  Lutheran 
Welfare  Society  of  .Minnesota  for  the 
past  four  and  a  half  years. 

☆  Michael  J.  Shortley,  former  regional 
director  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Region  III,  has  become  director  of 
research  at  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Before  his  retirement  in  1956,  Mr. 
Shortley  was  responsible  for  the  federal 
aspects  of  the  national  and  federal- 
state  programs  to  promote  and  protect 
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Michael  J.  Shortley 


health,  education,  weliare  and  economic 
security  in  Maryland,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  North  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  He  also  had  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  connection  with  civilian 
defense  for  much  of  the  same  area  and 
some  additional  states. 

Born  in  Port  Perry,  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Shortley  began  his  impressive  career 
of  public  service  soon  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Army  in  \Vorld  War  I,  when 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry, 
he  saw  action  in  the  Meuse-.Argonne 
offensive  and  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  received  in  an  at¬ 
tack  on  a  German  machine  gun  nest. 
.After  his  wartime  service  from  1917  to 
1919,  Mr.  Shortley  directed  vocational 
rehabilitation  affairs  in  regional  and 
district  offices  and  in  the  central  office 
of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Administration 
until  1930.  In  1931  he  was  awarded  a 
special  citation  by  the  American  Legion 
for  services  rendered  to  disabled  vet¬ 
erans. 


Following  research  work  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  from  1931  to  1935,  he 
became  assistant  director  in  charge  of 
field  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  OASI, 
Social  Security  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Here  he  was  responsible  for 
supervision  of  approximately  500  field 
office  managers  and  twelve  regional 
representatives. 

.\fter  seven  years  of  success  in  setting 
up  and  launching  the  then  new  federal- 
state  program  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  disabled,  Mr.  Shortley  as¬ 
sumed  his  post  as  regional  director  for 
Region  III  of  the  Federal  Security 
.Agency  which  subsetpieiuly  became  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  As  first  director  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  he  was  successful  in  guiding  the 
program  to  an  increase  in  numbers 
rehabilitated  each  year  from  about 
9,000  to  a  peak  of  66,000  before  retiring 
in  1956. 

While  regional  director,  Mr.  Shortley 
also  had  policy  and  supervisory  duties 
relative  to  old  age  and  survivors  insur¬ 
ance,  public  assistance,  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  services  to  crippled 
children,  public  health  services,  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  food  and  drug  protec¬ 
tion,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  fed¬ 
eral  credit  unions.  In  many  of  his 
activities,  close  cooperation  with  state 
or  territorial  officials  was  a  vital  part 
of  Mr.  Shortley’s  work. 

Mr.  Shortley  attended  Duquesne  Uni¬ 
versity,  Catholic  University  and  the 
University  of  Texas.  While  a  student 
at  Catholic  University  he  was  selected 
All  South  Atlantic  quarterback  from 
1915  to  1916  and  later  served  as  head 
football  coach  at  Duquesne  in  1921. 

The  parents  of  six  grown  children, 
Mr.  Shortley  and  his  wife  live  in  Tom’s 
River,  New  Jersey. 
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Necrology 


Lucy  Armistead  Goldthwaite 


Blind  people  and  their  friends  through¬ 
out  the  country  mourn  the  passing  of 
Lucy  Goldthwaite,  who  devoted  a  long 
and  fruitful  life  to  their  welfare.  She 
died  of  a  heart  attack  January  20  in  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  where  she  was 
spending  the  winter.  She  would  have 
l)een  seventy-eight  in  February. 

Although  born  in  Dallas,  Texas,  she 
spent  most  of  her  earlier  years  in 
Alabama  and  graduated  from  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  High  School.  In  1901  she  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  from  1905  to  1942 
was  head  of  its  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Here  she  assembled  the  largest  and 
best  organized  collection  of  books  for 
the  blind  in  the  country.  Through  its 
unusual  supply  of  braille  music  and 
textbooks  for  blind  students  it  served 
with  distinction  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  Through  the  group  of 
volunteer  braille  transcribers  trained 
by  the  library,  college  and  university 
students  were  enabled  to  obtain  in 
braille  reading  matter  not  otherwise 
available  to  them. 

Miss  Goldthwaite’s  enthusiasm  for 
her  work  and  her  sincere  interest  in 
blind  people  made  her  welcome  new 
developments  intended  to  promote 
reading  for  the  blind.  She  was  an  active 
participant  in  discussions  on  the 
relative  merits  of  various  systems  of 
embossed  printing  for  the  blind,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  international 
system  of  braille  which  was  finally 
adopted.  She  recognized  immediately 
the  great  value  of  the  talking  book  and 
its  opportunities  for  bringing  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  to  all  blind 
people  and  especially  to  the  older  and 
lonely  blind  person  who  might  be  un¬ 


able  to  make  use  of  braille  as  a  reading 
medium. 

To  help  blind  people  make  an  intel¬ 
ligent  choice  of  books  to  be  borrowed 
from  their  libraries,  she  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  establishment  of  the  Braille 
Booh  Review,  worked  to  get  the  money 
for  its  publication,  and  served  as  its 
first  editor.  Blind  people  have  found 
the  short  book  notes  in  the  magazine 
invaluable  and  have  enjoyed  the  literary 
discussions  and  the  biographical 
sketches  that  she  selected  with  such 
care  for  each  issue. 

Miss  Goldthwaite  in  her  field  was 
a  recognized  authority  of  national  and 
international  standing.  She  was  for 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  she  served  for 
several  terms  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind  of 
the  American  Library  .Association,  and 
she  was  an  .American  director  of  the 
Moon  Society  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  England.  She 
was  also  a  delegate  to  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City  in  1931. 

It  might  be  said  that  few  people  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
have  been  so  universally  loved  by  and 
also  commanded  such  respect  from  all 
the  blind  throughout  the  country.  In 
her  they  felt  they  had  a  true  friend  and 
a  valiant  defender  whenever  someone 
was  needed  to  do  battle  in  their  cause. 

Following  her  retirement  from  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Miss  Gold¬ 
thwaite  was  employed  by  the  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Outlook  lor  the  Blind,  in 
addition  to  her  editorship  of  the  Braille 
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Book  Review.  She  gave  up  her  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  Outlook  in  June  1944, 
but  continued  editing  the  Book  Review 
until  1951,  when  this  responsibility 
was  accepted  by  the  library  of  the 
Foundation.  Quotations  from  a  letter 
of  Helen  Keller  give  an  insight  into 
Miss  Goldthwaite’s  character  and  in¬ 
fluence.  “At  a  time  when  little  or  no 
interest  seemed  to  l>e  taken  to  orientate 
[  the  blind]  in  literature  of  a  high  order. 
Miss  Goldthwaite  underwxtk  to  pilot 
them  to  the  best  emlxtssetl  lxx>ks  al¬ 
ready  published  and  to  stimulate  their 
desire  for  new’  ones.  By  her  reviews  and 
the  choice  of  live  comments  from  other 
magazines  she  tried  to  elevate  the  tastes 
of  ordinary  blind  people  to  lxx>ks  which 
truly  nourish  the  mind  and  enlarge 


their  facilities  for  overcoming  limita¬ 
tion.” 

The  Braille  Book  Review  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  monument  to  Lucy  Gold¬ 
thwaite’s  zeal  and  ability,  and  many 
honors  were  paid  her  during  her  life¬ 
time.  On  October  8,  1946,  she  received 
from  the  hands  of  Helen  Keller  the 
Migel  Medal  for  Outstanding  Service 
to  the  Blind.  Upon  this  occasion  Miss 
Keller  said,  “The  affectionate  homage 
we  pay  you  brims  over  in  gladness  w’hen 
we  think  of  all  the  prisoners  of  the 
dark  w’hom  you  have  piloted  to  book- 
land,  to  animation  in  weary  hours,  to 
the  society  of  the  wise  and  the  heroic, 
sweetening  even  lonelinesss  w’ith  glories 
which  the  eye  cannot  see  and  music 
heard  only  in  the  hushes  of  the  Spirit.” 

— P.  C.  Potts,  Ph.D. 


Lotta  Stetson  Rand 


Those  persons  who  were  interested 
in  work  with  blind  persons  as  long  ago 
as  a  couple  of  decades  w’ill  be  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Lotta  Stetson 
Rand.  She  had  been  living  with  a 
friend  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  been 
quite  well  until  December  2  when 
she  suffered  a  heart  attack  from  which 
she  died  the  following  morning  without 
regaining  consciousness. 

.\f  iss  Rand  w’as  one  of  the  first  per¬ 
sons  trained  in  social  work  who  de¬ 
voted  her  talents  to  work  with  blind 
persons.  She  became  superintendent  of 
training  and  employment  for  women 
at  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  1908  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Conference  for  the 
Blind  in  London  in  1914.  Following 
the  Halifax  explosion  in  1917,  in  which 
the  sight  of  many  persons  was  impaired 
or  destroyed,  she  was  loaned  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  study  the  needs 
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of  these  people  and  recommend  plans 
for  their  future  aid.  She  later  went 
overseas  on  war  service,  also  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross.  She  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Handicapped,  appointed 
l)y  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1922;  then  was  called  to  Pennsylvania 
to  serve  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Temporary  Committee  to  Study  Con¬ 
ditions  Relating  to  Blind  Persons,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Pinchot. 

In  1925,  she  joined  the  staff  ’of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  her  fourteen  years  of  service  there 
included  many  duties.  .Among  the  first 
was  the  compilation  of  a  Directory  of 
.Activities  for  the  Blind.  She  was  most 
widely  known,  however,  for  her  field 
service  activities  which  took  her  into 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  where 
help  was  needed  in  the  initiation  or 
promotion  of  organized  work  for  the 
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welfare  of  blind  people.  In  addition  who  have  benefited  from  the  groiind- 
lo  her  specialized  work  in  this  field,  work  which  she  laid  by  establishing 
Miss  Rand  had  wide  contacts  in  general  “Weeks  for  the  Blind”  and  helping  to 
social  work  and  served  as  instructor  secure  legislation  pro\iding  statewide 
in  various  courses  for  the  professional  services  for  blind  |)eople,  will  Ije  glad  to 
training  of  workers.  She  retired  from  know  that  her  years  since  retirement 
the  Foundation  staff  in  1938.  have  l)een  happy  and  her  end  |)eaceful 

■Ml  those  who  knew  her  and  those  and  without  sidfering. 


Enid  Griffis 

•Miss  Enid  Griffis,  at  one  time  associate  work  appeared  in  many  national  mag- 
editor  of  the  Oiillooli  for  the  Blind,  a/ines  and  in  newspapers, 
died  in  White  Rock,  British  Columbia,  Coincidentally,  it  was  during  the 
on  Decemljer  31,  19.5(i,  at  the  age  of  time  that  the  0;///oo/f /or ///e  B/ind  was 
sixty-two.  edited  by  Miss  Lucy  Goldthwaite, 

,\  native  of  St.  Catharine’s,  Ontario,  whose  death  also  is  notetl  in  this  issue, 
.Miss  Griffis  was  woman’s  editor  of  The  that  Miss  Griffis  became  one  of  the 
C.algory  Altertnn  anti  for  two  years  a  associate  editors,  in  September  1911. 
reporter  on  the  Montreal  Gazette,  be-  She  remained  in  that  capacity  until 
lore  going  to  New  York.  From  1923  Decendier  1946.  She  had  joined  the  staff 
to  1928  she  was  secretary  to  the  School  of  the  .\merican  Foundation  for  the 
of  |ournalism,  Columbia  University.  Blind  in  1937,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  F'. 
In  the  literary  field  she  was  a  book  Fraser  Bond,  director  of  publicity, 
etlitor,  and  became  known  as  a  writer  of  She  had  made  her  home  in  White 
l)oth  articles  and  short  stories.  Her  Rock  since  1948. 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP  OF  WORLD  BRAILLE  COUNCIL 

Fhk  World  Braili.k  Council  has  an-  Council  mendjers  serve  for  terms  of 
nounced  the  names  of  three  new  mem-  three  years.  Miss  .\.  H.  Watney  suc- 
bers  who  will  fill  vacancies  caused  by  t ceded  Miss  Lois  Yarrow  in  1955  as 
the  expiration  of  membership  terms,  the  Council’s  secretary. 

Fhe  new  members  are  Halvdan  Kar-  Organized  by  UNESCO  in  1951  and 
terud,  representing  the  European  Ian-  now  a  subsidiary  of  the  VV^orld  Council 
gauge  area;  Jose  Esquerra  Berges,  the  lor  the  VV'^elfare  of  the  Blind,  the  World 
Spain-Portugal-Latin  America  language  Braille  Council  continues  to  deal  with 
group;  and  Cyril  Tun  Yin,  the  south-  various  problems  affecting  the  braille 
east  Asian  langauges.  These  members  systems  of  the  world,  designing  new 
replace  John  Jarvis,  J.  Pardo  Ospina  systems  for  languages  not  yet  provided 
and  Professor  Fang-Kuai  Li,  respec-  for  ami  planning  further  expansion  of 
tivelv.  braille  music. 
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Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
av  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

If'e  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  work¬ 
ers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All 
other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook 
FOR  THE  Blind,  15  li'est  16th  Street,  Nezv 
Vork  11.  N.  Y. 


I'osmoN  Oi’F.n:  Counselor  with  agency  offering 
service  to  preschool  blind  children  and  their 
parents  in  Georgia.  Position  entails  individual 
work  with  ytning  blind  children  and  parents; 
correlation  of  services  with  other  agencies;  coni- 
iniinity  contacts.  Qiialilications:  graduation 
from  an  accredited  school  of  social  work,  with 
a  minimum  of  three  years’  experience  working 
with  parents  and  young  children  in  social 
work,  preschool  education,  or  closely  related 
field.  .Salary:  .S3.50  to  SlOO  per  month.  Write 
Mrs.  Mary  Marsh,  Director,  Foundation  for 
V'isually  Handicapped  Children,  Inc.,  1106 
West  Peachtree  Street,  N.  W.,  .-Xtlanta,  Ga. 

Position  Oi’En:  Home  teacher  wanted  by  Cxm- 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Position  is  open  to  a  blind  woman,  a  college 
graduate  with  home  teaching  certification,  in- 
de|x.‘ndeiit  travel  aliility,  training  in  personal 
adjustment  techniques  and  scKial  work  objec¬ 
tives.  Salary:  $3120  to  $4,560  with  annual  earned 
increments.  State  car  and  driver  provided.  This 
is  a  challenging  position  in  an  expanding  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  Mrs.  C.  .Vmold  Anderson,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Home  l  eachers.  State  Office  Building, 
165  C:apitol  .\ venue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Position  Open:  Caseworker,  to  obtain  financial 
data,  prepare  budget  estimates,  determine  eli¬ 
gibility  and  extent  of  need  of  applicants  and 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind.  Case  load  in 
rural  area.  College  graduate  requiretl.  Salary 
S31S0— $4080.  For  further  particulars  write  (o 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West 
Eighth  Street.  Wilmington,  Del. 


Position  Open:  Man  with  experience  in  broom- 
making  to  take  over  foremanship  of  large  mid¬ 
west  shop  for  the  blind.  Wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  who  understands  the  business  and 
can  work  well  with  people.  Write  giving  quali¬ 
fications  and  .salary  recpiirements  to  Aubrey  F. 
Welle,  Plant  Superintendent,  St.  Louis  Sixiety 
for  the  Blind,  2315  I,<KTist,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

PosinoN  Wanted:  1956  graduate  of  North 
Dakota  State  Teachers  College,  Minot,  B.S.  in 
elementary  education,  seeks  teaching  position 
in  second,  third  or  fourth  gp'ade  in  a  school 
for  the  bliiul.  AVu'  Outluok,  Box  3. 

Position  Wanted:  Partially  sighted  male,  23, 
single,  B.S.  in  history  and  social  studies.  Eight 
months’  working  experience:  presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  travel  instructor.  Attended  the  IHB- 
OVR  course  of  professional  training  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  1955-.56  session. 
Qualified  in  the  following  areas;  industrial 
placement,  physical  orientation,  foot  travel, 
recreation,  and  vocational  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling.  Personal  data  and  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Write  George  P.  Whitworth,  P.  O.  Box 
17,  Talladega,  ,\la. 

Position  W.wted;  Legally  blind  male,  over  28, 
B..\.  in  psychology,  minor  in  sociology,  wishes 
position  as  rehabilitation  counselor,  adjustment 
training  instructor,  or  related  work.  While 
working  for  M..\.  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
completed  inital  IHB-OVR  training  program, 
specializing  in  adjustment  training  and  place¬ 
ment.  Work  experience:  training  and  super¬ 
vising  |>ersonnel;  group  work.  Write  Ben  Snow, 
68  Rose  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Position  Wanied:  Male,  thirty-six  years  old. 
blind,  excellent  travel  ability,  .AB  degree,  social 
science  major,  two  and  a  half  years’  experience 
industrial  placement  and  counseling,  excellent 
ktiowledge  of  vending  stand  programs.  Quali¬ 
fied  as  adjustment  counselor  in  rehabilitation 
center;  industrial  counseling  and  placement; 
vending  stand  pnigram  stijiervisor;  or  travel 
teacher.  Desire  position  in  progressive  agency 
with  opportunitv  for  advancement.  Write  Box 
4,  .Veil'  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
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